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MILESTONE MOUNTAIN AND A NEW 
KINGS-KERN PASS. 





By Witt1am Epwarp Cosy. 





Milestone Mountain (13,643 feet) as seen at a distance 
from many viewpoints of the Upper Kern basin stands out 
from the sky line of the jagged Kings-Kern crest as if it © 
were but a single splinter or spire pointing skyward. To all 
appearances it would seem unclimbable, and for this reason, 
I suppose, all the more attractive to the mountaineer. 

We had awakened with the early dawn on a beautiful 
July day and the rising call announcing that this was the 
day appointed by the Sierra Club to climb the main Kaweah 
peak (13,816 feet), was prolonged in an amusing way, for 
before the chorus of human shouts had died out, it was taken 
up and continued for several minutes by the coyote inhabi- 
tants of Chagoopa Plateau, who must have howled them- 
selves hoarse in their consternation over the unusual pro- 
ceedings going on in this far-away wilderness. 

Buckling on our armor, which consisted mainly of lunches 
and knapsacks, we strode out into the dense forest of fox- 
tail pine and, with considerable regret over our all too short 
stay, left behind the beautiful campsite beneath the thick 
shelter of trees beside the shores of Moraine Lake, for many 
of us upon our descent from the summit were to knapsack 
on up to the head of the Big Arroyo and cross into the 
Kern-Kaweah. More than a hundred members of our party 
registered at the top that day. Others have described in 
these pages the glorious and commanding view to be ob- 
tained from this peak, towering as it does so centrally in the 
Upper Kern basin.* That night we camped in the last 
straggling grove of pines near the head of the Big Arroyo, 
just opposite where a deep notch in the cafion wall indicates 
the head of Deer Creek of the Kaweah watershed. Polished 





*See “The Kaweah Group,” by the late Prof. Wm. R. Dudley, Vol. II, p. 18s, 
and “With the Sierra Club in the Kern Cafion,” by M. R. Parsons, Vol. VII, p. 
23 of the Sierra Crus Butierin. 
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domes and turrets, innumerable rocky lake basins, huge 
erratics scattered everywhere as if the glacier had dropped 
them in a hurry, gave evidence of recent glacial occupation. 
The next day in crossing the divide we stood where we 
could look down into the amphitheaters of the Big Arroyo, 
Kern-Kaweah and Kaweah. Far below in the latter lay 
Lion Lake frozen over, with streaks of turquoise blue show- 
ing through the cracks in the ice. Descending by means of 
a steep chimney in the Kern-Kaweah wall,* we soon reached 
the junction of the stream which flows into the Kern- 
Kaweah from the Milestone Basin, and camped. 

The next day our knapsack party of thirty visited the 
Milestone Basin, but instead of going on up into the Mile- 
stone Bow or cirque, we followed up the short left-hand or 
westerly branch of the stream and climbed a rather flat- 
topped peak (13,350 feet) on the Kings-Kern or Great 
Western divide, less than a mile to the southwest of Mile- 
stone Mountain. The cirque to the west of this peak on the 
Kings River drainage appalls one with its narrowness, the 
great height of its vertical walls, and the jagged crags that 
jut out from these walls. Assuring ourselves that there was 
no one below, we pushed some immense granite slabs over 
into the abyss and shuddered as we heard the tremendous 
reverberations that echoed up out of the depths and saw the 
huge flying fragments either bury themselves completely 
out of sight in the residual glacier far below, or go bounding 
down over its surface tearing up a veritable storm of ice 
and snow crystals that filled the air at the bottom like a 
cloud. Just to the west of this peak there is a low notch in 
the divide (12,000 feet) which promises to furnish the most 
feasible pass for pack animals from the Kings River Cajion 
into the Kern Basin. The slope on each side is not so ab- 
rupt but that a trail can readily be built up to it, and it will 
be infinitely easier to negotiate than either Harrison Pass 
(12,600 feet) or the unnamed pass (13,200 feet) near Junc- 
tion Peak. The only obstacle thus far apparent is a long 





* An easier descent can be found by crossing into the Kern-Kaweah from the 
Big Arroyo farther to the south, but at a sacrifice of the magnificent scenery of the 
triple divide 
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NARROW LAKE IN CANON ON KINGS RIVER SIDE OF NEW PASS. 


Photograph by Everett Shepardson. 
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narrow lake which fills up the cafion below on the Kings 
River side.* 

The feasibility of a route around the lake and down this 
cajion to a point of juncture with the trail that now follows 
up the easterly branch of the Roaring River needs to be 
thoroughly investigated. After our Outing was over, Mr. 
Abernathey, of Porterville, at my suggestion, visited it, tak- 
ing burros from the Kern side up the Kern-Kaweah to the 
very summit of the pass. He examined a route down the 
Kings side and reported it feasible to build a trail with the 
expenditure of considerable money. Our trail-building 
crew, which traveled in advance of the main party this 
year, made quite a beginning on a trail from Junction 
Meadow on the Kern up into the Kern-Kaweah. A trail 
through this pass would bring Mount Whitney two days 
nearer Kings River Cafion and open up a magnificent region 
along the Kings-Kern divide. 

I had always been attracted to the Kern-Kaweah and 
Milestone Bow region ever since reading the late Professor 
Dudley’s account of his visit there,t} and our view that day 
of Milestone Mountain from the summit of the unnamed 
peak which forms a portion of the westerly wall of the 
cirque of Milestone Bow, stimulated my desire to attempt 
its ascent. On returning to our Kern-Kaweah camp that 
afternoon I persuaded Mr. Robert M. Price and Mr. Francis 
P. Farquhar to remain there overnight with me and start 
out early the next morning with Milestone as our goal. 

The early dawn found us climbing up out of the Kern- 
Kaweah Cajion, following close to the stream which tumbles 
down from Milestone Basin. After the first steep ascent 
the stream flows for some distance along the nearly level 
floor of a “hanging valley” carpeted with thick plushy 
alpine sedge grass. Passing up this valley some distance, 
we looked back over its level floor and winding stream with 
striking groups of foxtail pines standing guard on each side. 
The foreground furnished a picturesque setting for the dark 





* This lake does not appear on the United States topographical sheet. 
t “The Kaweah Group,” Vol. II, p. 185, Srerra Crus Buyer. 
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Kaweah peaks streaked with snow, which towered up far 
across the Kern-Kaweah Cajion into the rosy light of early 
morning. It might well have been the inspiration for Wil- 
liam Keith’s famous painting, “The California Alps.” 

Still following up the main stream we ascended into 
Milestone Bow, an immense cirque with stupendous walls 
on all sides. Milestone itself stands out prominently 
against the sky-line from the extreme head of the cirque, 
and is seen to be a jagged backbone of some length, instead 
of the narrow spire which it appears to be when viewed 
from either end of the ridge which forms it. We crossed the 
cirque following along a low rib of glaciated granite and 
started to climb the wall at the upper end of the cirque just 
below and to the left of the main peak. By selecting our 
way we found no trouble in ascending from one shelf to 
another, and only had to exercise care where melting snow 
of the previous day had flowed over the rounded surface 
and during the night formed a solid coating of glary ice. 


We easily reached the base of the main peak, whose per- 
pendicular walls towered directly above. I must assume the 
mistake of judgment which followed and which was the 
result of my too firm conviction of the difficult if not un- 
climbable character of the peak. The approach to the sum- 
mit from either end of the serrated backbone which formed 
the main peak seemed impossible. As we had viewed from 
below the last cliff which rose some five hundred feet above 
us we had picked out several inclined ledges which crossed 
the face and which we felt afforded a feasible way of work- 
ing up. With considerable effort and careful boosting up of 
the first two and hauling up of the last man we managed to 
negotiate one ledge after another until we found ourselves 
on a ledge not more than one hundred and fifty feet below 
the summit. At this point the summit actually overhung 
several feet and water from a small patch of melting snow 
on top dripped clear of the face above us. Unfortunately, 
we could find no feasible means of leaving this ledge and 
climbing higher. We were about to descend, in spite of the 
fact that the summit, but such a short distance away, proved 
most tantalizing, when I suggested that if Mr. Farquhar, 
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who was the lightest member of the party, would venture, 
I would assist him up over a rounding projection which 
blocked the way at one end of the ledge, and possibly from 
above he might find a way out of our difficulty. He agreed 
to attempt it and after climbing onto my shoulders man- 
aged to get a footing on a little nub of granite which jutted 
out from the slightly sloping wall, and crawled up to a point 
which offered a more favorable foothold. Just as he was 
out of my sight and I thought that he had succeeded, he 
shouted to me to get out of the way and with such terror in 
his voice that I felt that he must be slipping, and I shouted 
back that I would do what I could to hold him. He kept 
repeating his command for me to get out of the way so that 
I managed to get back to a broader portion of the ledge on 
which I was standing, and informed him that I was safe, 
when a tremendous stone weighing half a ton fell from 
where he was and struck the narrow foothold which I had 
just left and bounded down hundreds of feet below. The 
smell of brimstone pervaded the air, due to the friction re- 
sulting from the first impact. Immediately the ledge occu- 
pied by Price and myself began to look all to narrow as a 
perch for sensible mortals. Where a moment before we had 
looked down the precipitous face of the cliff without flinch- 
ing, we suddenly acquired a desire to hug as close to it as 
the ledge would permit, and the yawning depths below now 
seemed like a veritable chasm ready to engulf us if we made 
a move. I managed to get out again to where I had been 
before and helped Farquhar down. It seems that in reach- 
ing up for a hold he had placed his arm around what had 
every appearance of being a solid projection, but on throw- 
ing his weight on it, to his horror, it moved off its base. 
Fortunately he secured a firm hold with his other hand and 
bravely held the great weight from slipping further until I 
could get out from my position underneath. Our nerve had 
temporarily left us so we waited until it had partially re- 
turned and then set about descending the way we had 
ascended. It was surprising how much more difficult the 
dangerous points had become and how much more we relied 
on the rope I had with me. 
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We reached the base of the main cliff and decided to see 
if another method of ascent were feasible. We found it easy 
to follow up the slope to the left along the base of the main 
cliff until we reached a chimney, partially filled with snow, 
which furnished a means of easy ascent to the main ridge 
that gave access to the summit. Having arrived on the 
Kings River side of the ridge we saw our mistake, for to 
reach the summit from that side only required careful work 
over the loose blocks and broken faces of the main peak. 
Shortly after nine o’clock we built a cairn and deposited the 
Sierra Club register. We found no record or evidence to 
indicate that a previous ascent had been made. The view 
was superb, commanding, as it did, the basins of the Kern- 
Kaweah and Upper Kern and Roaring River on the Kings 
River side. It was a clear day and we could see quite plainly 
Mount Ritter and Banner Peak more than eighty miles to 
the north, and most of the peaks of the main crest as far 
south as Mount Whitney and beyond. The summit of 
M:testone has a good many square feet of quite level space, 
but drops off perpendicularly and actually overhangs on 
almost all sides. 

Following the route that we did finally, any mountaineer 
can safely climb Milestone. Several other members of our 
party, on learning of our success, made the ascent. 

If the newly discovered pass proves as feasible as it would 
seem to be, when proper trails of approach have been built, 
this wonderful Milestone region will be one of the most 
attractive features of a trip from the Kings into the Kern. 
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SCULPTURED CLIFFS IN TEHIPITE VALLEY—ANOTHER CALIFORNIA 
YOSEMITE TO BE VISITED BY THE CLUB IN I9QT3. 
Photograph by Walter L. Huber. 
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LITTLE STUDIES IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 





By Francois E. MAtTTHEs, 





IV. Et Capitan MorAINE AND ANCIENT LAKE YOSEMITE.* 


It seems well nigh unbelievable in these days of enlighten- 
ment that so eminent a scientist as the late Professor J. D. 
Whitney should have seen fit to deny the former existence of 
glaciers in the Yosemite Valley. Said he in his famous old 
Guide Book: “A more absurd theory was never advanced than 
that by which it was sought to ascribe to glaciers the sawing out 
of these vertical walls and the rounding of the domes. Nothing 
more unlike the real work of ice, as exhibited in the Alps, could 
be found. Besides, there is no reason to suppose, or at least no 
proof, that glaciers have ever occupied the valley or any por- 
tion of it... .” 

As a matter of fact, there are excellent reasons for believing 
that the Yosemite Valley was once invaded by ice, and the 
proofs of its glacial occupancy are abundant and indubitable. 
The wonder is that Whitney could have overlooked them. 

The very shape of the valley, though-like, steep-sided, clean- 
cut; the great height of the hanging valleys from whose lips 
the thundering waterfalls pour; the giant stairway down which 
the Merced River tumbles in its descent from the Little Yo- 
semite ; these features are, on the face of them characteristically 
glacial, and impressively attest the great magnitude of the 
erosional work done by the ice. 

But perhaps the skeptical reader would prefer evidences of a 
more tangible sort, more immediately linkable with the intimate 
form and habits of glaciers, and demanding less from the imag- 
ination in the way of appraisal of the capacity of glaciers to 
erode, a subject on which even those best qualified to judge are 
by no means united. 


* Published with permission of the Director of the United States Geological 
Survey. 
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Allow me to invite him to the floor of the Yosemite Valley, 
and, with our backs turned to the lofty hanging valleys and 
their eloquent cataracts, let us search for the less spectacular 
but more direct, and perhaps more convincing, proofs of ice 
work which there exist. 

If we should set up a surveyor’s level in the meadows oppo- 
site the Sentinel Hotel and thence run down the valley, taking 
careful elevations on the way, we would find the altitude to 
remain essentially unchanged for miles. Indeed, as far as the 
El! Capitan bridge there is no appreciable fall to the valley floor, 
and the Merced River meanders dreamily, in lazily swinging, 
sandy loops and curves. At the El Capitan bridge, however, 
there is an abrupt change. The stream awakens, as if refreshed 
from its nap in the valley, and with quickened pace, dashes 
over riffles and churns among boulders, tumbling lustily like a 
youthful mountain torrent. Its fall becomes rapid, fifty to 
one hundred feet per mile, whereas above the bridge, in a 
distance of six miles, it descends only about six feet. 

Evidently, the El Capitan bridge marks a critical point in 
the course of the river and a dividing line in the valley itself. 
Broad and level above the bridge, below it the valley can scarce- 
ly be said to have any floor at all. Even the Bridal Veil 
Meadows, which occupy the widest place, slant strongly toward 
the river, being a débris fan built by Bridal Veil Creek. Farther 
down, the valley sides close in from either side and the river 
lies constrained in the bottom of a narrow V. 

What may be the cause of this abrupt change of scene at 
the El Capitan bridge? No doubt many of the readers of 
the BuLLETIN have passed back and forth over that bridge, but 
probably few have taken careful notice of its peculiar location. 
The writer himself did not become aware of the significance of 
the site until after a sojourn of several months. 

It was no mere whim that led Galen Clark to select that spot 
for a bridge. A strong ridge of boulders here lies athwart the 
floor of the valley, and it is across the gap in that ridge, worn 
through by the stream, that the bridge has been thrown. 

South of the El Capitan bridge the grading of the wagon 
road has necessitated cutting away part of the ridge, but the 
huge boulders, of which it is largely composed, may be seen in 
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the side of the cut. Climbing out of the road, one may follow 
the curving crest for a few hundred feet until it becomes lost 
in the coarse débris at the base of the Cathedral Rocks. 

North of the river, the ridge runs west of the road, stretching 
across the valley for half a mile like a steep-sided, narrow- 
crested embankment. At first fully fifteen feet high, it grad- 
ually loses in height and prominence, and finally, toward the 
road forks, appears to die out altogether. However, it does not 
end here, but merely becomes buried under the toe of the huge 
débris slopes descending from the cliffs about Ribbon Falls. 

Were this peculiar ridge, unique in the configuration of the 
valley floor, situated in the open so that its form stood out 
conspicuously above the surrounding flat, no doubt from the 
first it would have attracted attention; its significance would 
have been looked into and now would be common knowledge. 
As it is, dense thickets of pine and cedar effectually mask the 
ridge ; most passers-by are not aware of its existence, and even 
some of the scientists who have studied the valley in detail have 
missed the feature and thereby the key to the recent geological 
history of the entire valley floor. 

The boulder ridge in question is a typical glacial moraine; 
no experienced glacialist would for a moment hesitate in identi- 
fying it as such. It is a terminal moraine, properly speaking,— 
that is, a débris ridge of the sort which glaciers commonly build 
up at their fronts. All glaciers, as is well known, carry a con- 
siderable amount of rock débris derived from the floor and 
sides of the valleys through which they advance, and this 
material, as the ice melts away, is released at the lower end. 
While the front of a glacier is inherently subject to frequent 
oscillations, some years melting back, at other times advancing, 
there are nevertheless occasional periods of relative constancy 
during which the front remains stationary, or very nearly so. 
It is then that this ice-freed débris accumulates in the form of 
an embankment or morainic ridge, as it is technically termed. 
When, moreover, the period of quiescence follows immediately 
upon one of advance and pronounced erosional activity, during 
which the glacier heavily loaded itself with débris, the moraine 
is likely to assume proportions that will enable it to endure as 
a topographic feature of some permanence. 
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This, in fact, is what occurred in the Yosemite Valley. When 
the ice front receded for the last time—there were several sepa- 
rate glacial epochs—it made a number of minor readvances, 
following one upon the other like so many gradually dying pul- 
sations. Each of these readvances left a separate moraine, and 
accordingly a number of such ridges are found spaced at inter- 
vals across the valley floor. All of them are situated in the lower 
half of the valley, and the moraine at the El Capitan bridge, 
which may appropriately be called the El Capitan moraine, is 
the uppermost, the youngest of the series. 

It is also the strongest, the most perfectly preserved of all. 
The other moraines to-day are represented only by truncated 
fragments, their major portions having been broken down and 
swept away by the swollen river. Around the broken end of 
one of these ridges, projecting from the extreme northwest 
corner of the Cathedral Rocks, the wagon road swings as it 
bends southward to the Bridal Veil Falls. 

The El Capitan moraine, it appears, not only escaped the 
partial demolishment that overtook its brethren, but, by virtue 
of its strength and peculiar situation, became a factor of im- 
portance in the post-glacial remodeling of the valley bottom. 
Stretching across the valley from wall to wall, like an unbroken 
dam, it ponded the waters behind it, and, as the ice melted back, 
transformed the upper Yosemite Valley into a lake. 

This sheet of water,—Lake Yosemite, it may aptly be called, 
—like most lakes of a similar origin, was not destined to endure. 
No sooner had it come into existence than the Merced River, 
turbid with débris from the glaciers farther up, proceeded to 
build a delta at the upper end, and this delta, slowly but inex- 
orably advancing, in time wholly extinguished the lake. 

The manner in which the filling was accomplished one may 
to-day watch in Mirror Lake. Already reduced from a sheet 
of water more than a mile long, this little lake, famous for its 
reflections, is annually being diminished in area by an appre- 
ciable amount through the rapid forward growth of the delta 
of Tenaya Creek. Measurements of the delta front for a few 
consecutive years would afford a basis for an estimate of the 
length of time that the lake is likely to continue to delight the 
visitor with its beautiful reflections. 
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Although nothing now remains of ancient Lake Yosemite, 
its extent, nevertheless, is still easily ascertained. One need 
but follow the edge of the level meadows that now form the 
valley floor, in order to trace the former shore line. Evidently 
the lake occupied the entire extent of the valley, up to the cliffs 
that enclose its head; its length, therefore, must have been 
close to six miles. 

Nor was it a mere shallow pool. Its depth, there are reasons 
for believing, may have exceeded 500 feet. No actual measure- 
ments, such as might be obtained by borings, for instance, are 
available, it is true, and the figure mentioned cannot claim to 
be any more than a mere estimate. Yet it is not wholly without 
foundation, as a glance at the accompanying diagram will show. 
That diagram represents one of a number of cross-sections of 
the valley, constructed by the writer with the accurate and 
abundant trigonometric data on which the detail map of the 
Yosemite Valley is based. Being free from vertical exaggera- 
tion, it affords a fair means for judging the probable depth of 
sediment now filling the valley. It is reasonable to assume that 
the Yosemite Valley, having been vigorously glaciated, pos- 
sesses a somewhat concave rock floor, shaped like the bottom 
part of a U. Completing, tentatively, the missing part of the 
curve, therefore, one obtains an approximate measure of the 
depth of the extinct lake. In the cross-section published here- 
with, the curve has purposely been drawn quite flat, in order that 
the estimate of depth may not be accused of undue liberality. 
Yet, the depth indicated by the diagram is not far from 500 
feet. Other cross-sections give closely accordant figures, those 
toward the head of the valley indicating still greater depths. 

Is it to be inferred also, the question may here be asked, that 
the El Capitan moraine has a height of 500 feet? No, that 
ridge, in all probability, does not stand a hundred feet high 
above its base. A direct measurement of its height, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be had. The river has not yet cut the notch down 
to bed rock. At least so Galen Clark informed the writer. 
While still in charge of the valley, he had undertaken to enlarge 
the notch in order to lessen the danger from floods during the 
spring freshets. He had found only loose boulders, which he 
had removed with the aid of dynamite. 
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On its up-stream side the ridge is buried under lake deposits, 
and only the upper fifteen feet emerge. On its down-stream 
side it slopes down twenty-five to thirty feet, but here, too, its 
foot is covered by river gravels of unknown depth. Examina- 
tion of other moraines in the Yosemite region, more especially 
those of the later ice invasions, to which the E] Capitan moraine 
itself belongs, seems to indicate, however, that a height of one 
hundred feet is the maximum assignable. The majority of these 
ridges scarcely exceed fifty or sixty feet in height. Five- 
hundred-foot moraines are foreign to the region. 

If the El Capitan moraine is not over one hundred feet high, 
how, then, shall we account for the great depth of Lake Yo- 
semite, as indicated by the diagram? The answer is, by assum- 
ing the existence of a deep basin eroded in the rock floor of 
the valley by the ice. There is nothing violent in that assump- 
tion. Glaciers normally excavate extensive rock basins in the 
bottoms of their valleys. The well-attested instances of such 
action are literally numberless. Lake basins are a familiar 
feature of all glaciated mountain regions, and in some cases— 
such as that of Lake Chelan—they occur on a truly stupendous 
scale, dwarfing Lake Yosemite into insignificance.* 

Nor need one go outside the Yosemite region for examples. 
There is evidence of a lake basin on every tread of the stair- 
wise descending branch cafions. The stair-like character of 
the floors of these cafions, it may be pointed out in passing, is a 
distinctly glacial trait, and the presence of lake basins hollowed 
out in the treads is only one of the concomitant features. 

Thus the entire Little Yosemite Valley was once occupied by 
a lake. Filled with river gravels, like the main valley itself, it 
now presents the appearance of a gradeless flat of some three 
miles, above which only the crests of several curving terminal 
moraines emerge. 

On the tread immediately above the ‘Vernal Falls, again, is 
Emerald Pool, diminutive, yet as typical a glacial rock basin as 








* The writer's attention has been called to what appears to be rock-in-place visible 
in the bed of the Merced in the upper part of the valley. The supposed great 
depth of sedimentary filling in the valley would thereby seem to be discredited. A 
visit to the spot in the fall of 1910, however, enabled the writer to satisfy himself 
that the outcrop of rock reported is in reality only an indurated bed of coarse river 
sand, irregularly gullied out by the current, and closely resembling solid granite. 
It is friable in the hand and is underlain by unconsolidated layers of sand and silt. 
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one can find anywhere. Tenaya Cafion, it appears, once pos- 
sessed four glacial lakes, situated at successively higher levels. 
All but the lowest, however, are now filled with sediment; 
Mirror Lake alone survives as a remnant of the largest lake. 

After one has become familiar with all these lake basins in 
the branch cafions of the Yosemite Valley, and one has, more- 
over, gained an insight into their mode of origin, one can scarce- 
ly avoid reaching the conclusion that in the main valley, too, 
there is a deeply eroded rock basin, now covered by the silts of 
Lake Yosemite. The combined mass of the Tenaya and Merced 
glaciers here must have eroded with particular vigor. The 
very fact that each of these ice streams, by itself, was able to 
excavate rock basins of considerable extent and depth, leaves 
little doubt that united they achieved still larger erosional re- 
sults. Besides, it has been noted that it is immediately below 
the confluence of glaciers that the ice usually attains the greatest 
power to excavate. 

The El Capitan moraine, then, is not to be given sole credit 
for the creation of Lake Yosemite. That lake in all probability 
lay in a rock basin eroded by the ice, and the only function of 
the moraine dam was to raise the level of the waters, thus 
increasing their depth and extent. 

In the meanwhile it should not be forgotten that the exis- 
tence of the rock basin is purely inferential and is to be consid- 
ered unproven until a series of borings along the whole length 
of the valley shall afford the necessary facts. It is to be hoped 
that some day such borings may be undertaken; they would not 
merely serve to solve a problem of great local interest, but would 
contribute much-desired data regarding the still challenged 
eroding efficiency of glaciers. 

That the Yosemite Valley has actually been occupied by gla- 
cial ice no one now will venture to dispute; were all other ice 
signs in the valley rejected as untrustworthy, the El Capitan 
moraine alone would afford evidence sufficient and irrefutable. 
As to the extent to which the ancient glaciers have remodeled 
and excavated the valley, nothing, perhaps would go further 
towards settling this vexed question than a series of direct 
measurements establishing beyond doubt the depth of former 
Lake Yosemite. 
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THE KERN RIVER OUTING OF 1912. 





By Freperic Bruce JOHNSTONE AND Exsie LEALE JOHNSTONE. 





On one of those delightful days in April which come even in 
Chicago, we fell to talking of our plans for the summer. Cali- 
fornia, the Maine coast, and the Wisconsin woods, each in turn 
was debated, but without decision. Then in came a loyal son 
of Berkeley, bringing maps of the Sierra Nevada and tales of 
the trampers who thither made their annual pilgrimage. We 
joined the Sierra Club by telegraph, and one week later, on 
receipt of the preliminary announcement of the 1912 Outing, 
began our preparations by memorizing that document. 

On Sunday, the 23rd day of June, we arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, and three days later boarded the Sierra Club special at 
the Oakland Mole, and the Outing had begun. Springville was 
reached at four o’clock the next morning. The bolder spirits 
started bravely on foot, but by far the greater number preferred 
to take advantage of the wagon road, the last we were to see for 
many a day, and drive the first eight or nine miles to the forks 
of the Tule River. It was a pretty drive into the foothill cajion, 
with its wooded sides, where the stately yuccas stood like 
white-garbed sentries, but it was with eagerness that, about 
eight o'clock, we climbed down from the stages and struck off . 
upon the trail. Our way wound up and up into the foothills, 
hot and dusty enough, but not at all the unbearable ordeal that 
had been promised, especially when relieved by little rests at 
the crossings of the stream and by that cheering roadside hos- 
pitality which we learned to associate with the members of the 
Sierra Club, but which seemed on that first day, to a tenderfoot, 
the work of ministering angels. At last, hot and dusty, footsore 
and weary, after our nine-mile climb, we reached Nelsons, 
where we were to camp for the night. Still it is not the dust 
nor the blisters that linger in the mind, but the bath at the 
running stream, the first line-up for camp supper, the first 
camp-fire, when a letter of greeting from John Muir was read 
which set us all in tune with the spirit of the mountains, and 
at the end, that first wonderful night under the stars. 
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“Everybody get up, get up, get up,” was the call that sounded 
at four o'clock in the morning. We were soon upon the trail. 
Still our way was upwards, but more and more beautiful as we 
went. Before long we came among the Sequoias, their huge 
red-brown trunks gleaming from the hillsides through the deep 
strong green of the pines. Noon found us where the stream 
took its rise in a little meadow. As we lunched on the sunny 
slope the pack-train passed, an Ali-Babian sight that even subse- 
quent familiarity failed to rob of its charm. Afternoon took 
us over the divide and down through a grove of Sequoias, even 
finer than the one we had passed through in the morning. 

From the camp established at Lloyd Meadows we started the 
third day of our tramp, a long day according to any kind of 
reckoning, up hill and down dale, across streams and over 
ridges, until we came at last to a roaring, tumbling torrent, 
foaming green between its towering walls, and knew that the 
preliminary work of the trip was over. We had reached the 
Cafion of the Kern. Our camp that night was at Little Kern 
Lake, a charming sheet of water almost completely encircled by 
the cafion walls. 

Here we rested for three days. At first it seemed as though 
washing was going to be the main business of life, but we soon 
discovered other delights. Good fishing and splendid bathing 
were near at hand; a climb to the butte just beyond the lake 
was rewarded by one of the most lovely prospects of the whole 
trip, that of Kern Lake embowered in green forests, guarded 
by the majesty of Tower Rock, with the noble length of the 
Kern Cajion lying beyond it. Those mildly venturous sought 
out the soda springs or hunted cataracts in the side cafions—a 
most diverting form of the chase—while some of the restless 
spirits climbed Coyote Peak to get the first glimpse of the high 
places whither we were bound. At Little Kern Lake, too, we 
began to make of the camp-fire a delightful habit, and thereafter 
not a night passed when we did not come together around the 
blazing logs. Songs and chorus singing, interesting talks, 
splendid violin music, served to show how richly endowed was 
our company, and good fellowship crowned the whole. 

After three days of this busy idleness, the word was given to 
move on to Golden Trout Meadows. Some chose to follow up 
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the bed of the stream, thus getting acquainted with its lovely 
series of falls and cataracts. Others kept to the trail, with its 
glimpse of the cafion, widening as we rose. Either route al- 
lowed us to enjoy the gleaming upper falls and picturesque 
natural bridge over the stream. Noon found Golden Trout 
Meadow dotted with luncheon groups. What a change from 
the first day out! Now lunch bags were opened with eager an- 
ticipation. Their contents were inspected with delight. Over 
our pleasure in its consumption, we even forgot that the food 
was nourishing, and when the feast was ended, or begun and 
ended, as most of them were, with delicious golden trout, fresh- 
caught from the stream, it seemed a feast for the gods. 

There were other diversions during our stay there, it is true. 
There were volcanoes to be visited, extinct craters whose blood- 
red cones gave a picturesque note of color to any view of the 
region. And there were peaks to be climbed, one of which, an 
unnamed summit just back of the camp and easily accessible, 
afforded a wonderfully adequate prospect of the Kern Cajion, 
the Big Arroyo and the whole extent of the Chagoopa Plateau, 
the ragged peaks of the Great Western Divide forming the sky 
line and Moraine Lake showing like a tiny emerald among the 
trees. It was at Golden Trout Meadow that we were treated to 
a snow-storm, not a severe one, to be sure, but still pretty blus- 
tery for the third of July. There, too, we celebrated the Fourth 
around a royal camp-fire, and more than one of us will remem- 
ber the picture of the flag illumined by the red fire—the altar- 
piece in a cathedral aisle of pines. But the main business of 
life at Golden Trout Meadows was fishing, and almost every- 
body fished, many turning out to help fill the great club cans, 
which were to transplant the finny folk to other streams that 
knew them not. Then, like the famous regal army of ten 
hundred thousand men, having marched to the top of the hill, 
we all marched down again, and, following the floor of the 
cafion north some eight or nine miles, established camp at the 
junction of the Kern with the Big Arroyo, where we remained 
for two days. 

It was a short walk and a merry one up the cafion and over 
the west wall to the Chagoopa Plateau. First there were the 
views backward down the cafion as we climbed, yosemite-like 
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THE EIGHT AND ONE-HALF POUND TROUT. 
Photograph by Rodney L. Glisan. 











MORAINE LAKE, GREEN FRINGED LIKE A MEADOW 
Photograph by Robert \. Thompson 











SURROUNDED BY SHARP-CHISELED PEAKS 
Photograph by W. C. Alvarez 
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Photograph by Philip Carlton 
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pictures, seen while the morning was still young enough for 
the shadows to be long and blue. And then the meadow, Upper 
Funston on the map—‘Sky Parlor,” they call it—but really 
just the meadow, park-like in its green, pine-fringed, flower- 
carpeted and guarded by ragged peaks, some with patches of 
snow, others in their granite nakedness, all clear-cut as a 
cameo against the blue. A few moments more and we were 
at Moraine Lake, a shining gem, cut with perfect symmetry, 
green-fringed like the meadow and, like it, surrounded by 
sharply chiseled peaks reflected on its surface. The air was 
keen and invigorating. It felt like the top of the world, and 
the lofty mountains were fitting company. 

The excitement of the day was the catching of some rainbow 
trout of prodigious size, the result of the Club’s planting in 
1908, and when Mr. Colby came in with a monster of eight 
and a half pounds and a smile to match, we all felt that come 
what might, the summer had not been in vain. 

One more rare experience rounded out a perfect day. A 
small group of us had an early supper and climbed to the top of 
the little ridge back of the lake. At our very feet opened the 
Big Arroyo, its granite walls falling sheer away beneath us, 
while from either side and at its head towered the splendid 
peaks of the Great Western Divide and the Kaweah range, 
forming a sky-line of wild beauty. A tiny ribbon of green, 
white-flecked, threaded in and out among the trees on its floor, 
and only its insistent roar, heard plainly in the mountain silence, 
told us that it was in reality a rushing torrent. Almost oppo- 
site to us Lost Creek and Soda Creek poured in their white 
waters from Sawtooth and Needham. As the sun sank, its 
light played upon the weather-beaten faces of the peaks, lending 
them new beauty and filling the arroyo with a violet light. We 
were loath to leave, but had to go while it was still light enough 
to find our way back to camp. 

Who can forget the vision of Moraine Lake at night, silent 
and black, so still, so clear, so perfect in its reflection of each 
shining star that the beholder felt transported to some other 
sphere where heaven lay at his feet. Five days were spent 
at this lake, a center for most interesting trips. There was the 
much-heralded foot-tour to Columbine Lake and Sawtooth, 
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for which many set blithely forth and which some accomplished ; 
but all returned with accounts of a mighty torrent which 
couldn’t be forded and a raging bear which might have been 
dangerous had not some thoughtful rangers staked it securely 
to a tree! The Red Kaweah, close at hand and command- 
ing, lured many to its summit, to be rewarded by a most 
extensive panorama of cafions and ranges, lakes and distant 
peaks. 

A number of knapsack parties set out from Moraine Lake, 
all bound by slightly different paths, up to the head of the 
arroyo, over Triple Peak Divide into the Kern-Kaweah, and 
so down to the main Kern Cafion. The stay-at-homes watched 
them depart, accoutered for the trail and filled with eager antici- 
pations, and remained to wonder at the happy efficiency of the 
Outing Committee that could make such things possible. 

More and more do two things stand out in retrospect. One is 
the unique ability which so managed it that two hundred people 
could be taken out into the very wilderness and cared for, bag 
and baggage, in comfort and in plenty, that discipline could be 
maintained without restraint, and freedom and provision be 
accorded alike to the mountain-climber, the knapsacker, the 
seasoned “hiker,” and the tenderfoot. The other is the won- 
derful esprit-de-corps that animated all those people and made 
each feel in some subtle yet potent way that in the happiness of 
all lay his own best wish. Not once in all the four weeks was 
the voice of the grumbler heard, while a dozen times a day 
were there proofs of kindliness and comradeship on every 
hand. 

Then came the day when we were due to leave the plateau. 
With a last look at the peaks reflected in the lake and a last 
glimpse of the meadows, silver-spangled with the morning 
dew, we descended again to the cafion. Eight or nine miles 
of the most beautiful portion of the Kern were before us. 
The walls here are quite yosemite-like in their grandeur. Great 
cliffs of stone rose in some places three or four thousand feet 
above us; the sky-line was broken into domes and spires, with 
here and there a wild side-cafion dashing its stream in cataracts 
toward the main chasm. And always the Kern River itself, 
boiling, foaming, rushing precipitately down the cajion, singing 
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on its way. The coloring of the walls surpasses that of the 
sister valley—soft pastel shades giving an almost eerie radiance 
to the picture. A storm gathered as we went and the passing 
clouds lent their play of lights and shadows to the wonder 
of the whole. The rain fell just enough to bring out all the 
warm, sweet odors. We were almost sorry when, arriving at 
the junction of the Kern and Kern-Kaweah Cajions, we found 
ourselves in camp. 

And yet the place was most attractive. The length of the 
cafion was below us, its walls rose up above us, while over 
us Kern Peak, a most majestic cliff, stood guard. The Kern- 
Kaweah poured over a great rock-barrier in a series of lovely 
cataracts. The Kern slipped through another barrier in a 
narrow, winding gorge. And in the midst of all this grandeur, 
gay and unabashed, blossomed a lovely garden—meadow-rue 
and columbine and hundreds of tiger lilies under the trees. 

From the Junction Camp everyone had an opportunity to 
visit one of Mother Nature’s most perfect bits of handicraft— 
the hanging cafion of the Kern-Kaweah. Towering walls, a 
tumbling stream, sharp granite peaks at its head and, framed 
in its rocky walls, a wonderful vista—the wild peaks of the 
opposite range seen at the head of the East Fork Cajion. By 
trail or by the bed of the stream the entrance to it from the 
Kern is most alluring. A short distance up, the stream widens 
out to form Rockslide Lake, which shows the most pellucid 
water, clear as crystal and emerald green. Just beyond the 
cafion widens into a sort of granite amphitheater. Two tribu- 
tary streams pour over the walls, and meeting, dash into the 
main cafion over a rocky ledge. The main stream, too, comes 
tumbling down in a lovely fall. Between them is a fine grove 
of pines and a perfect little meadow. And so this cafion goes, 
lakes and cataracts and towering walls and at its head the 
savage company of mountains, Triple Peak Divide and the 
Milestone Bow. The Kern-Kaweah lives in the memory as one 
of those rare glimpses of perfection that we are now and then 
vouchsafed. 

At Junction Camp our family was divided, a large party trav- 
eling farther up the Kern to the vicinity of Mounts Tyndall and 
Williamson and Table and Thunder Mountains. Here the 
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ardor of the mountaineers was dampened by the only storm 
encountered during the entire trip. Still a number gained the 
top of one or another of these peaks and when the party re- 
joined the main camp at Crabtree Meadows it was with mem- 
ories of two days of beauty and grandeur in the wild region 
where they had ventured. 

Throughout the entire trip, the summit of Mount Whitney 
represented the goal of general ambition. It is but a scant 
hundred feet or so above a goodly company of mountains, its 
very supremacy is challenged by the champions of Rainier, but 
nevertheless, the schoolbook statement that, save for Alaska, 
Whitney is the highest point in the United States, carries one 
forward with tremendous eagerness to gain its crest. The 
morning broke clear and bright, but long before the stars had 
surrendered, many of us were hurrying toward the camp ket- 
tles and before five o'clock breakfast was over and we were 
on our way. 

At first the road lay along the green banks of a gentle stream, 
then out into the meadows, and gradually up into the rocky 
amphitheater which marked the base of the real ascent. If 
one may judge to whom the experience was absolutely new, 
the climb was easy. The chimney, while steep and slippery 
from melting snow, presented no real difficulties even to the 
novice ; and once scaled, the way was plain. A rocky, zigzag 
path, with here and there a snow blanket but knee deep; a long 
easy grade over broken boulders, a small stone structure out- 
lined against the sky ahead, a run towards it on the now level 
space, and it needed no miniature obelisk to tell us we had 
arrived. It was a little past eight o'clock, the day was bright 
and fair, the air cool and bracing. The thermometer on the 
Government cabin stood just two degrees above freezing. 

A few steps to the eastern edge of the summit and one in- 
stiuctively drew back—the earth seemed to fall away beneath 
us-——and small wonder. From our proud eminence we were 
staring down fifteen thousand feet upon the Death Valley 
region which sinks below the level of the sea. 

On every side but this lay a succession of cafions and peaks 
—and gradually rising in a distant glorious ring, came the bil- 
lowing clouds which in a few hours would shut out the view. 
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Photograph by M. R. Parsons 
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SNOW-SLIDE AT ARMY PASS. 


Elsie Zeile and Edna Osborn 


THE STEEP 
Photograph by 











PART OF THE PACK-TRAIN ON THE TRAIL WE CUT AT ARMY PASS. 
Photograph by A. W. Wilding. 
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During the day fully a hundred of our number gained the 
top, and by noon most of us were on the homeward trail, stop- 
ping in the meadows to lunch and rest, and to gaze back at the 
mountain, now no less wonderful than when in the early dawn it 
had loomed up before us, undiscovered. 

Rock Creek was a “one-night stand” and the next morning 
found us on the trail for Army Pass. Will the pack-trains get 
across? was the question of the hour. There was snow in the 
pass and no party had preceded us during the season. At 
the summit we waited for the pack-trains, in case any assistance 
might be needed. In the hours that we spent there sheltered 
by the rocks from the cold winds that howled through, we had 
ample opportunity to enjoy the prospect—the great rocky walls 
below us, carved into palisades and columns, little emerald lakes 
nestled in the hollows, a blue sky overhead and patches of 
snow on the mountain sides. There was much ado about the 
trail, which was dug out of the snow with tin cups, one shovel 
and a botany pick, and was trampled down by willing feet. And 
then the pack-train came, floundered about a bit, and walked 
right down the trail, we after them, and the terrible pass was 
behind us. 

The time at Cottonwood Lakes was a playtime. All camp 
wore a different air, the mood in which we toy with some 
familiar pleasure which we are about to relinquish, the mood in 
which we played with our dolls and soldiers when we knew 
we were getting too big for them. It was in the air that we 
were “going out.” At night we had a vaudeville performance. 
Two stately trees with blending branches served as a prosce- 
nium arch. The green rooms stretched away behind them, a row 
of lanterns did duty as footlights, while roaring camp-fires, 
one on either side of the audience, threw the rear of the stage 
into darkness, out of which the actors came, each after an 
introduction by an unrivalled master of the ring. Violin and 
song, story, masque and dance startled the silence of this lofty 
pleasure ground, and one and all, beholders and beheld, packers 
and Japanese, in various keys, but with singleness of heart, 
joined in the final Auld Lang Syne. In every way we sought 
to prolong each happy experience, each bit of fun and laughter, 
each mood of the past weeks in these last days at Cottonwood 
Lakes. 
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But we could not hold the obdurate hours, and morning found 
us started on our last “hike,” down, down, down along the 
course of Cottonwood Creek. Down from the lakes, down from 
the mountains, out of the storm-twisted, weathered trees into 
the forests of pine—into a lovely, winding cafion, a wild cajion, 
but unmistakably of the foothills, wooded with live oaks and 
willows, cottonwoods and birch. It became warmer; glimpses 
of the desert showed between the hills. Still downward! By 
noon we had dropped fully six thousand feet. We lunched 
where it was warm and sage-brushy, but we found a cool 
spot beside the stream, which still romped along and sang to 
us of the mountains. After a long rest we reluctantly took up 
the last lap of the trail and our reluctance was confirmed when 
we came upon a wagon road with chickens scratching in the 
dust, sure signs of civilization. Still the cafion walls stretched 
skyward around us. They became more and more barren of 
trees, ceased most abruptly, and we were on the desert. 

We expected to find camp near at hand, but on and on we 
trudged through the gravelly sand without reaching it. The 
pack-trains came up, passed us, and trailed off over little 
hillocks in the distance. Owens Lake, which at first had seemed 
so near, withdrew farther and farther as we went. At last 
the road dipped down into the dry bed of the stream—the pitiful 
remnant of the joyous thing that we had seen at its birth the 
day before. We beheld a miscellaneous collection of suit- 
cases and telescope baskets standing ill at ease upon the desert, 
and tailored coats and skirts and trousers airing from every 
limb of every tree. Our last tramp ended in a burst of laughter. 

The afternoon light grew warm and glowing, and died away 
and the long, soft shadows of the mountains crept out over 
the desert as we gathered at the commissary for our dinner. 

We were encamped a few hundred feet from the railroad 
track. Morning saw beds rolled and dunnage packed for the 
last time; the breakfast line filed past the commissary counter 
and soon the Sierra Club special came puffing down the track, 
and all that was left of the 1912 Outing were memories of the 
high and silent places, of starry nights and drowsy noons be- 
side the running waters, of forests and flower gardens and 
gaunt enduring rock, new strength for old ideals, new ideals 
to try our strength. 
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A LIGHTNING-STRUCK TREE IN KERN CANON. 





By Wits Linn Jepson. 





At the southwestern margin of Little Kern Lake the débris 
of a badly shattered sugar pine encumbers the little flat at 
that point and excited the curiosity of many members of the 
1912 Outing party. A first glance recalled windfall, but the 
lay of the main portions of the trunk and branches contradicted 
this suggestion, and an examination at once showed that the 
tree had been struck by lightning, probably about three weeks 
previously, as evidenced by the condition of the green leaves 
and of the freshly splintered wood. A study of the wilderness 
of débris seemed to indicate the following story of the tragedy 
of a Sugar Pine. 

The tree approximated one hundred and seventy-five feet in 
height, of which the upper half was crown and the lower half 
clear trunk. The trunk diameter was four and one-half 
feet at a point four feet above the ground. The lightning 
struck at or near the tip of the main axis. It sheared off the 
bark from the wood in a strip four to six inches wide from a 
point eight feet below the tip down the axis to the base of the 
crown, making one complete spiral. Below the crown, in the 
middle portion of the trunk, the lightning acted explosively 
and blew out the trunk in about three longitudinal or radial 
fragments, behaving in such a way as to suggest similarity to 
the action of a charge of gunpowder. One of these fragments, 
twenty-four feet long, was thrown to a distance of twenty-five 
feet from the tree. Another one fell to the ground on the 
southerly side of the stump, two of its portions, each twelve 
feet long, being driven obliquely into the ground to a depth of 
two or three feet. The third portion of this log-like frag- 
ment lay on the ground close by the south side of the stump. 
It reached the ground before the crown came down. On ac- 
count of the middle portion of the trunk being blown out in 
this manner, the top or crown, weighing about eighteen tons, 
was suddenly released in mid-air and came straight down, 
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driving the tip of its axis into the ground to a depth of about 
four feet, as near as could be determined. 

The crown then toppled over northerly, leaving an imperfect 
shell of wood and bark around the circumference of the ground 
hole. The lower portion of the crown’s axis does not lie along 
the ground, since it fell across and is consequently raised off 
the ground by a log fragment from the middle portion of the 
trunk, which had fallen previously, as just described. All 
around the tree in every direction to a total distance of one hun- 
dred and forty-four feet the ground was littered with wood 
and bark fragments six inches to a foot long or more, all the 
fragments much alike in that they were fractured sharply and 
not splintered. A great fragment of the trunk, twenty feet 
long and two feet wide, was thrown thirty feet from the base. 

Benjamin Franklin apparently was the first to suggest that 
the explosive action of lightning upon trees was caused by the 
effect of the intense and sudden heat in vaporizing the water 
content of the trunks. 

In the case of the Kern Cajion tree the lightning stroke did 
not start a fire. It may be possible that fire does not commonly 
occur in connection with highly explosive strokes, an idea which 
is only offered by way of suggestion. If, however, such were 
the case, it would follow that fire is likely to occur only where 
the current is fed off slowly enough to cause ignition of leaves, 
dry bark or punky wood. The explanations of the effects of 
lightning on trees are little understood,* but the explosive 





* The present state of knowledge is well summarized in “Lightning in Relation 
to Forest Fires” (U. S. Forest Service, Bulletin 111), a highly valuable and inter- 
esting research by F. G. Plummer. The author of this bulletin speaks of explosive 
action as resulting from upward stroke. 

“It has been held, though not proven,” says Mr. Plummer, “that the Big 
Trees of California are repeatedly struck by lightning, and that although not killed, 
their leaders are broken and their tops stunted in consequence.” In the “Silva of 
California” I made the statement that the tops of Big Trees may be killed by 
lightning. This statement was made upon the basis of reports by careful observers 
who have lived for periods of ten to twenty years in or near the Sequoia National 
Park. Careful and explicit details have been made to me concerning individual 
Big Trees on fire in the top in cases where the fire did not originate from ground 
fires or forest fires. Such instances attract particular attention, partly because a 
Big Tree with the tip of its axis on fire 200 feet above the ground presents a unique 
spectacle, more especially at night, and partly because such fires often give rise to 
ground fires in the forest by throwing off live sparks. 

The Kern Cafion tree described above stood in a lonely and remote part of the 
Sierra Nevada. It is therefore interesting to learn that the destruction of this 
particular tree was witnessed by a Porterville man in June, 1912, and that his 
account of what happened essentially verifies the relation given in this paper. 
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Fic. 1. Generat View oF THE Basten SuGar Pine. 
Photograph by H. E. Bailey. 
The open grove consists of yellow pine, sugar pine and incense cedar. Behind 


is Little Kern Lake and the 1912 Outing party’s camp on the opposite shore 








Fic. 2. Near View oF THE WRECKAGE. 


Photograph by Harry D. Webber 


LIGHTNING-STRUCK SUGAR PINE. 
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shock, as compared with non-explosive, may possibly find an 
analogy in a comparison of dynamite and powder. Dynamite, 
as is well known, does not produce ignition, while powder, 
which is relatively slow burning, usually causes ignition. It 
has been suggested to me that under certain conditions the tree 
may behave like a condenser ; that is, the crown, with its numer- 
ous branches, may receive many currents, which find in the 
trunk a poor conductor when the trunk is dry, and in the earth 
a good conductor. The shock under such circumstances is fed 
off slowly into the earth, and the cause of a fire starting may be 
due, possibly, to this comparatively slow action. 





Zz rank and wealth within the mind abide, 
Then gilded dust is all pour pellotw gold. 
Rings in their fretted palaces groty old; 
WVouth dwells forever at Contentment’s side. 
A mist-cloud banging at the riber’s brim, 
Pink almond flotwers along the purple bough, 
A but rese-girdled under moon-siwept skies; 
A painted bridge balf-seen in shadows dDim,— 
These are the splendours of the poor, and thou, 
@ dreamful wine, the bintage of the wise. 


—Ssii-Kung T’u, 834-908 A. D. 
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NATIONAL PARKS—THE NEED OF THE FUTURE.* 
By James Bryce. 


I have lived long enough in the United States and have 
known the United States long enough, having come here for 
the first time forty-two years ago, to feel just as much inter- 
ested in all those questions that relate to your welfare, in city 
and in country, as if I were one of your citizens, and I hope 
you will allow me to speak to you with that freedom which you 
would allow to one of your citizens. I do not think I need to 
feel those limitations when discussing a subject of this kind, 
so far removed from politics or any other controversial fields. 

There is one thing better even than the City Beautiful, and 
that is the Country Beautiful. I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience in England in dealing with these questions; for some 
years I was chairman, and afterwards a member, of a society 
for preserving commons and open spaces and public rights of 
way, and member of another society for securing to the public 
places of national and historic interest, and in the course of such 
membership I have been led often to think of what is our duty 
to the future, and of the benefits which the preservation of 
places of natural beauty may confer on the community. That 
is a problem which presents itself, not only in Great Britain, 
but all over Europe, and what Europe is now is that towards 
which you in America are tending. Europe is a populous over- 
crowded continent; you will some day be a populous and ulti- 
mately perhaps even a crowded continent, and it is well to take 
thought at once, before the overcrowding comes on, as to how 
you will deal with the difficulties which we have had to deal 
with in Europe, so that you may learn as much as possible from 
our experience, and not find too late that the beauty and solitude 
of nature have been snatched from you by private individuals. 





*An address delivered before the Eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Civic Association, Baltimore, Maryland, November 20, 1912, the Hon. Walter L. 
Fisher, Secretary of the Interior, presiding. The complete text of the address was 
published in the Outlook, Dec. 14, 1912. 
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I need not descant upon that which the love of nature is and 
ought to be to each and all of us. The love of nature is the 
very simplest and best of those pleasures the power of enjoying 
which has been implanted in us. It is the most easily accessible 
of pleasures, one which can never be perverted, and one of 
which (as the old darky said about the watermelon) you cannot 
have too much. It is a pleasure which lasts from youth to age; 
we cannot enjoy it in the form of strenuous exercise with the 
same fullness in age, because our physical powers are not 
the same, but we have perhaps a more perfect enjoyment 
in some other ways, because we have the associations and 
memories of those who have in bygone days visited beauti- 
ful scenes with us, and also the associations with which poetry 
clothes lovely nature. Therefore there is nothing which in the 
interest of pure enjoyment we ought more to desire and study 
to diffuse than the beauties of nature. Fortunately, the love of 
nature is increasing among us. It is one of the tests of civiliza- 
tion that people should enjoy this simple pleasure instead of 
those more violent and exciting pleasures which may become 
the source, in extreme forms, of evil. The love of nature, I 
say, is happily increasing among us, and it therefore becomes all 
the more important to find means for safeguarding nature. The 
population is increasing, too, and the number of people who 
desire to enjoy nature, therefore, is growing larger, both abso- 
lutely and in proportion. But, unfortunately, the opportunities 
for enjoying it, except as regards easier locomotion, are not 
increasing. The world is circumscribed. The surface of this 
little earth of ours is limited, and we cannot add to it. Whena 
man finds his house is too small, he builds more rooms on to it, 
but we cannot add to our world; we did not make it, it was 
made for us, and we cannot increase its dimensions. All we can 
do is to turn it to the best possible account. Now, let us 
remember that the quantity of natural beauty in the world, the 
number of spots calculated to give enjoyment in the highest 
form, are limited, and are being constantly encroached upon. 
There are four forms that this encroachment takes. There is 
the desire of private persons to appropriate beautiful scenery 
to themselves, by inclosing it in private grounds around their 
houses and debarring the public from access to it. We in 
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England and Scotland have lost some of the most beautiful 
scenery we possess because it has been taken into private estates. 
A great deal of the finest scenery in Scotland is now practically 
unapproachable by the pedestrian or the artist or the naturalist 
because people have appropriated it to their private purposes 
and keep the public out. This is especially the case where the 
motive for exclusion is what is called sport. Sport is under- 
stood to mean killing God’s creatures, and for the sake of kill- 
ing God’s creatures, such as deer and birds, very large areas in 
Britain and some also in other parts of Europe are shut up. 

Then the enjoyment of natural beauty is largely encroached 
upon by the operations of the lumbermen. That is something 
we do not have to fear in Britain, because timber is not there in 
sufficient quantity to be an article of economic value to us, but 
it is a very serious question here. You have prodigious and 
magnificent forests; there are no others comparable for extent 
and splendor with those you possess. These forests, especially 
those on the Cascade Range and the Sierra Nevada, are being 
allowed to be cut down ruthlessly by the lumbermen. I do not 
blame them; timber is wanted and they want to drive their 
trade, but the process goes on too fast and much of the charm 
of nature is lost, while the interests of the future are forgotten. 
The same thing is happening in the Appalachian ranges in 
New England and the Alleghanies southward from Pennsyl- 
vania, a superbly beautiful country, where the forests, made to 
be the delight of those who wish to ramble among them and 
enjoy the primitive charm of hills and woodland glades, have 
been despoiled. Sometimes the trees have been cut down and 
the land left bare. Sometimes an inextricable tangle of small 
boughs and twigs remains, so that when a dry year comes a 
fire rages among them and the land is so scorched that for many 
long years no great trees will rise to replace those that were 
destroyed. 

And, lastly, there is the question of water power, which has 
in recent years, since the scientific discoveries enabled it to be 
applied in the form of electricity, become an asset of great 
commercial value. You, fortunately, have a great supply of 
splendid water power. I am far from saying that a great deal 
of it, perhaps most of it, may not be very properly used for 
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industrial purposes, but I do say that it has been used in some 
places to the detriment, and even to the ruin, of scenery. It 
has been used in Niagara, for instance, to such an extent as 
to change completely the character of what was once the most 
beautiful waterfall landscape in the whole world. Those of 
you who did not see it, as I did, forty-two years ago, and are 
not in a position to contrast it now with what it was then, 
cannot know what a wretched shadow of its former self it has 
become—not so much by the diminution of the flow of the river 
as by the hideous erections which line the shores. It is not too 
late to repair what has been done, and I hope the day will 
come when the pristine flow of its waters will be restored, and 
when the devastating agencies will have been removed. That 
we will leave for a future which has begun to appreciate scenery 
more highly than men did thirty years ago, when the ruin of 
which I speak was beginning to be wrought. 

Taking all these causes together, you can see how many 
encroachments there are upon the unique beauty of your coun- 
try; and I beg you to consider that, although your country is 
vast and has scope of natural beauty far greater than we can 
boast in little countries like England or Scotland, even your 
scenery is not inexhaustible, and with your great population and 
the growing desire to enjoy the beauties of nature, you have not 
got any more than you need. Fortunately, you have made a 
good beginning in the work of conservation. You have led the 
world in the creation of national parks. I have seen three or 
four of these. I have been in the Yosemite twice, in the Yel- 
lowstone twice, and in the splendid forest region which you have 
around that mountain which the people of Seattle now insist 
on calling Mount Rainier—no doubt the name given by Van- 
couver—but which used, when I first explored its forests, to 
be called by the more sonorous Indian name Tacoma; and also 
in that superb reserve on the north side of the great cafion of 
the Colorado River, as well as in others of minor extent in 
other parts of the country. The creation of such national parks 
is good, and it has had the admirable effect of setting other 
countries to emulate your example. Australia and New Zea- 
land have followed that example. New Zealand, in the district 
of its hot springs and geysers, has made a public scenic area 
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something similar to your Yellowstone, though not on so ex- 
tensive a scale; the people of New South Wales have set off 
three beautiful national parks within thirty or forty miles of 
the capital city of Sydney, taking regions of exquisite beauty 
and keeping them for a source of delight to the growing popu- 
lation of that city. Therefore your example is bearing great 
fruit. I only wish it had come sooner to us in England and 
Scotland before we had lost so much control of our own 
natural beauties. . . . 

And let me try to give some logical quality to my statements 
by submitting some few propositions in order. 

The world seems likely to last a long, long time, and we 
ought to make provisions for the future. 

The population of the world goes on constantly increasing, 
and nowhere increasing so fast as in North America. 

A taste for natural beauty is increasing, and, as we hope, 
will go on increasing. 

The places of scenic beauty do not increase, but, on the con- 
trary, are in danger of being reduced in number and diminished 
in quantity, and the danger is always increasing with the accu- 
mulation of wealth, owing to the desire of private persons to 
appropriate these places. There is no better service we can 
render to the masses of the people than to set about and pre- 
serve for them wide spaces of fine scenery for their delight. 

From these propositions I draw the conclusion that it is 
necessary to save what we have got, and to extend the policy 
which you have wisely adopted, by acquiring and preserving 
still further areas for the perpetual enjoyment of the people. 

Let us think of the future. We are trustees of the future. 
We are not here for ourselves alone. All these gifts were not 
given to us to be used by one generation, or with the thought 
of one generation only before our minds. We are the heirs of 
those who have gone before, and charged with the duty we owe 
to those who come after, and there is no duty which seems 
clearer or higher than that of handing on to them undiminished 
facilities for the enjoyment of some of the best gifts that the 
Creator has seen fit to bestow upon his children. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEST AND EGGS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA PINE GROSBEAK.* 





By Mitton S. Ray. 





With the taking of the eggs of the gray-crowned rosy finch 
at Pyramid Peak in June of 1910, there remained only three or 
four birds, known to breed in California, whose nests and eggs 
were yet undiscovered. One of these remaining few was the 
California pine grosbeak (Pinicola californica)... . 

At the beginning of 1912, notwithstanding past reverses, 
plans were laid for a return journey to the Pyramid Peak 
region to make another search for its eggs. By far the most 
important point to be settled was the selection of the proper 
time to visit the region. As no actual nest of the bird had ever 
been found, this was purely a matter of individual calculation. 
After a careful comparison of nesting dates of certain species 
for a number of seasons at Forni’s (7,500 feet), Phillips’ Sta- 
tion (6,900 feet), and Lake Valley (6,220 feet), it seemed 
apparent to me that June Ist of a normal year would be the 
proper date to visit the region. . . . 

The writer reached Bijou, Lake Tahoe, our 1912 base, on 
May 109th, in time, should the season be early, to still reach 
the Pyramid Peak region at a proper date. By the 25th of May 
I felt sure of the late seasonal conditions and immediately 
wrote Heinemann and Littlejohn to change the date of their 
arrival from May 28th to June 8th... . 

At 8,500 feet altitude, where a roaring torrent billowed over 
rocks and boulders and through high drifts of snow, we stopped 
for luncheon to compare notes. A little after one o’clock and 
the three of us, about fifty yards apart, were rounding a very 
rocky hillside at the foot of which a shallow, placid lake glit- 
tered in the sunlight. Hearing the distant song of a pine gros- 
beak I drew nearer and soon saw the bird at the top of a fir 








*Condensed extract of an article to be found in its entirety in the Condor, 
September, 1912. 
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about 200 feet high. Seldom if ever have I heard a more beau- 
tiful song than that which floated out from the top of the tall, 
massive fir and the effect of which the wild surroundings did 
much to accentuate. The day was calm and still; that almost 
deathly silence peculiar to high altitudes remained unbroken 
save for the distant roar of angry snow-streams. . . . 

The song of the California pine grosbeak does not, I think, 
bear so much resemblance to that of Carpodacus cassini (which 
Price has compared it with) as it does to that of the black-headed 
grosbeak. However, as it is so much more varied, melodious 
and rich than that of the black-headed grosbeak, the comparison 
merely serves to give a general idea of its style. The song con- 
sists of a series of trills, warblings and mellow, flute-like notes 
that must be heard to be appreciated. The bird as a songster 
ranks easily with the best of Sierran vocalists like the ruby- 
crowned kinglet, water ouzel and Sierra hermit thrush. Un- 
like the western robin which, perched on some tree top, will 
sing through almost the entire day, the pine grosbeak is not a 
persistent singer and only on rare occasions have I been given 
the opportunity of hearing its song. .. . 

The following day (June 18th) Littlejohn and I returned a 
second time to the locality where on June 13th we had seen 
the first birds on the plateau. Here, in passing along the edge 
of deep snow-drifts which lay everywhere through the woods, 
Littlejohn came upon a female Pinicola feeding on the snow, 
while a brilliant red-plumaged male was flitting among the 
boughs above. In endeavoring to secure the latter the female 
was seen to fly to a nearby tree, where she began hopping from 
branch to branch until a height of about twenty-five feet had 
been attained, whereupon she flew to, and disappeared in, the 
thick foliage of a hemlock bough. Advancing nearer, Little- 
john could just discern the tail of the bird projecting over 
what might be a nest and which on my climbing the tree proved 
so to be. Being situated eight feet out near the end of the 
limb, and in a thick patch of foliage, it could not be seen from 
above except by spreading the branches apart. On doing this 
and after the sitting bird had been urged off with a long stick 
the nest was seen to contain three eggs. Being unable, without 
equipment, to do anything further, we started back to camp. 
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Photograph by Heinemann. 
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CALIFORNIA PINE GROSBEAK. 





ANOTHER VIEW. 


Photographs by Heinemann 
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On the following morning we returned with carpenter tools 
and sufficient boards to build a rough platform up in the hem- 
lock, which would serve in securing the eggs as well as photo- 
graphs of the birds. After the writer had climbed the tree, 
and the tools and lumber were hauled up, a strong though 
rough platform was built; and to show how remarkably close 
pine grosbeaks sit I may add that the bird remained on the nest 
during the entire time, nor did she flush even when the edge of 
the staging was placed and nailed but a few feet from her. 

The pictures shown were taken when the bird lit in a fir close 
by, the best being secured when the Grosbeak was on the ex- 
tremity of a long branch in a rather open situation. The male 
only put in his appearance at intervals, and while occasionally 
approaching quite close never came within arm’s length as 
did the female. Sometimes the latter would hover directly over 
the nest melodiously twittering. Neither bird made any attempt 
to resent our intrusion as birds of a more combative tempera- 
ment, like the Brewer blackbird or olive-sided flycatcher, would 
have been apt to do; in fact, they were of a remarkably gentle 
and affectionate disposition, and a number of times the pair 
were noticed billing, which shows this habit is not necessarily 
confined to the time of courtship. 

The call-note of the pine grosbeak, and we surely had an 
unequaled opportunity for hearing it, is a two-syllabled call 
bearing some slight resemblance to the words “all-right.” A\l- 
though Chester Barlow has stated that it is a “harsh call-note 
like that of the Louisiana tanager,” we cannot agree with him. 
In the first place, “churtig,” the call of the tanager, is not itself 
particularly unmusical, and, in the second place, the call note 
of the pine grosbeak is much more melodious, being peculiarly 
clear and liquid. 

The ground color of the eggs approaches closely to Nile 
blue, but is slightly deeper and more rich in shade. The sur- 
face markings are spots and blotches, chiefly around the larger 
end, and in the form of a rough wreath of black and of a rich 
deep brown called vandyke. There are underlying scattered 
spots of wood brown and splashy shell markings of olive gray. 
The eggs are ovate in shape and measure 1.02 x .69, 1.02 x .67, 


and .98 x .7I. 
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THE SODA SPRINGS PROPERTY IN THE TUOLUMNE 
MEADOWS. 





By J. N. Le Conte. 





On the twenty-sixth day of June of last year, the title to 
the Lembert (usually called Lambert) homestead of one 
hundred and sixty acres, including the famous Tuolumne 
Soda Springs, in the eastern portion of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, passed from its previous owners, the McCau- 
leys, to the Sierra Club. Lying as it does directly across the 
finest portion of the Tuolumne Meadows, and situated in the 
midst of the most beautiful of the high Sierra scenery, this 
locality has for the past forty years attracted hundreds of 
tourists, campers, and California mountain lovers. The 
Tioga Road skirts the southern boundary of the property, 
the Sunrise Trail to Yosemite Valley, and the Rafferty Trail 
to Lake Merced branch off near its southern boundary. The 
continuation of the Tioga Road to the east, the Bloody 
Cafion Trail, and the new State Road through Leevining 
Cafion give direct access to the Mono Lake region. North- 
ward and westward branch the trails which cover the whole 
upper basin of the Tuolumne River, while only a few miles 
to the westward is the gateway to the great Tuolumne 
Cafion, which ends in the Hetch Hetchy Valley. It is the 
great central starting point of the eastern portion of the 
park, more important in this regard than any other locality 
in the park, except the Yosemite itself. Its importance as 
a central location was soon appreciated by the government 
officers, when one of the principal outposts was located 
there, and connected by telephone with the Yosemite Valley. 
Its convenience as a starting point, and its splendid scenic 
features were also early appreciated by the Outing Commit- 
tee of the Sierra Club, for the first annual Outing in 1901 
was made to Soda Springs, and it has been the policy of the 
committee to arrange an Outing with this as a base of opera- 
tions at least once in three years. 
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SKETCH MAP SHOWING TOPOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF THE SODA 
SPRINGS PROPERTY. 


By J. N. Le Conte 
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The Club is to be congratulated in securing the control of 
this valuable piece of property, the only patented holding, 
save one, in the eastern portion of the national park. It is 
to be hoped that the Club can keep it for many years, unfenced, 
open, for the use and enjoyment of the knights of the trail. 

To describe the features of the landscape here, the 
meadow, the forest, the river, and the superb mountain 
scenery, would require the pen of a Muir. I cannot attempt 
it. But since our Club has become trustee of so valuable a 
piece of property, our members, and particularly those who 
have so liberally subscribed to the fund and those who have 
seen the place, will be interested in the history of this home- 
stead, and a description of the land itself. 

The quarter section was taken up on government land as 
a homestead by John Baptist Lembert on August 15, 1885, 
long before the establishment of the Yosemite National 
Park. Previous to this Lembert had lived in and around 
Yosemite, and at the time the land was taken up was in- 
terested in raising Angora goats, using the fine meadows 
of the High Sierra as a grazing ground in summer, and 
driving his flock down to the foothills of the lower Merced 
in winter. His first efforts on taking possession were 
directed toward fencing, and building a small log cabin. 
Here he lived alone with his goats till the stormy winter 
of 1889-90. In starting for the foothills he delayed a few 
days too long and was caught by the snow and storm bound 
in early December. He tried to weather the storm in his 
small cabin, but finding that impossible was forced to 
abandon the goats and make his escape to Yosemite. 

Having thus lost his entire capital, and with it his means 
of livelihood, he took to collecting butterflies and botanical 
specimens in the higher portions of the range. This was a 
region little explored, and his entomological specimens par- 
ticularly found ready sale among the museums of the 
country. By this means he was enabled to hold his claim, 
living alone in his log cabin, and seeing no one but the 
occasional camper. Finally on June 28, 1895, he was issued 
a United States patent to the quarter section. 
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Lembert lived on his property in summer but spent the 
winters in a small cabin near Cascade Creek in the Merced 
Cafion, just below Yosemite Valley. In the winter 1896-97, 
his body was found in the cabin, evidently murdered for the 
small amount of money which he was known to have kept 
always with him. 

After his death the property passed to Jacob Lembert, 
his brother and his only surviving relative. On January 7, 
1898, the Soda Springs claim was sold by the Lembert 
estate to the McCauley brothers of Big Meadows. They 
took possession and refenced most of the land, and soon 
after built a new and larger cabin on the rocky knoll west 
of the spring. This cabin still stands in fair condition, the 
old Lembert structure, as well as the fences having been 
crushed by the snow or otherwise destroyed. The Mc- 
Cauleys used the land for pasturing cattle for many years. 
Many efforts were made to purchase it from them, but, real- 
izing its value, they refused to part with it. In the fall of 
1911, J. J. McCauley finally decided to sell, and fixed a 
definite price. He intimated to certain of our members that 
if the Sierra Club wanted to buy the land, it would be given 
first chance. Immediately the Directors of the Club sent 
out a circular letter to a number of members known to be 
interested in such an acquisition, and this resulted in bring- 
ing in enough money to pay the necessary deposit to hold 
an option till January 1, 1912. Then followed a second 
letter to the entire membership, which resulted in enough 
subscriptions to cover the entire purchase price, Mr. Mc- 
Cauley very generously extending the time of the option 
to July Ist to give the Club time to make the final collec- 
tions. On June 26th the purchase was made, and the deed, 
the original patent and all other papers were turned over to 
the Directors of the Club. 


The property is described in the U. S. Land Office as the 
southwest quarter of Section 5, Township 1 south, Range 24 
east, Mount Diablo meridian, (160 acres). The tract extends 
directly across the main portion of the Tuolumne Meadows. 
The two southerly corners are in the meadow, the northerly 
ones on the timbered hillside above the spring. 
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The southwest corner of the property, which is also the 
corner between sections 7, 6, 5, and 8, is in the meadow land. 
Mr. Jas. Hutchinson and I visited it in the summer of 
1912 and found the original corner post gone, but one of the 
bearing trees was identified: “A tamarack 16 inches in 
diameter, bears S. 49° W., 3.29 chains distant, marked T. 1 
S., R. 24 E., S. 7 B. T.” The other was not identified in our 
hasty examination without instruments. 

The southeast corner of the property is identified by a 
large monument of stones in the meadow land. The original 
post seems to be gone, but one of the bearing trees was 
easily identified as: “A tamarack 20 inches in diameter 
bears S. 17%° W., 1.80 chains distant, marked % S. B. T.” 

From these two known corners, we were able to establish 
roughly the boundaries by pacing, and to prepare the ac- 
companying sketch map. It will be seen that two-thirds 
of the area is meadow land. The Tuolumne River flows 
directly across it from east to west, and then follows the 
westerly boundary in a southerly direction, the southwest 
corner being in or very nearly in the river. The northern 
part is on the hillside and is covered with a scattering 
growth of tamarack pine. The two main groups of soda 
springs and the McCauley cabin are on the property near 
the western boundary. 

The Club should have the property surveyed and the 
corners accurately established at once, for the original posts 
are lost and the bearing trees old and liable to be destroyed 
by storm or fire. The ponds and marshes near the soda 
spring should be drained so as to reduce the mosquito 
trouble, which is the chief objectionable feature in the early 
summer. The cabin should be repaired and kept in good 
condition for the use of members of the Club, and a supply 
of good water brought to a point near the cabin. Some 
time in the future we should have a permanent lodge there 
with a regular attendant in charge. It is certain that in the 
near future, when the old Tioga Road is reopened, hun- 
dreds of persons will visit the soda springs where tens do 
now. 
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MOUNTAIN MISERY. 





By Wiis Linn Jepson. 





The most abundant, widespread, and exclusive undershrub 
in the lower yellow-pine belt and upper portion of the black- 
oak belt in the Sierra Nevada is a plant called by the moun- 
taineers mountain misery and by botanists Chamebatia folio- 
losa. It grows about one foot high, has fine fern-like foliage, 
flowers like those of a strawberry and an odor recalling tar or 
tarweeds. It favors open forest or broad “opens” in the forest, 
usually grows by itself exclusive of other species and covers 
mountain ridges and slopes for stretches of many miles with 
an almost unbroken cover. It is not pleasant to walk through; 
its heavy, rather rank, odor, is disagreeable; no animal will eat 
it, and run-away animals leave no trail in it for their owner to 
follow. Tar-bush, Bear-clover, Bear-mat ,Bear-weed, and Jeru- 
salem Oak are other folk-names for it, all significant of its 
varied characteristics; but none of these spring so completely 
out of the soil as Mountain Misery, a name redolent of its un- 
pleasant odor, its wearisome monotony, and its lack of use to 
the mountaineer, in spite of its thriftiness and abundance. 

On the other hand, the botanist finds it a rather interesting 
plant. He calls it Chamebatia foliolosa; Chamebatia means 
ground bramble and directly hints of its family relationship 
to blackberries and the like, foliolosa meanwhile referring to its 
numerous small leaflets (Fig. 1). On account of its abundance 
and the limited range of conditions under which it grows, it is 
one of the plants indicative of the lower Transition Zone in the 
Sierra Nevada. Areas of it beneath very open Black Oak groves 
sometimes present at a little distance the aspect of a close, 
well-kept lawn, as beautiful slopes, indeed, as one would wish 
to see. Its dark-green, lace-like foliage is rather attractive 
against its almost black bark; a bank of it in full flower beneath 
the trunks of Yellow Pines is a pleasant sight to Sierrans with 
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FIG. I. MOUNTAIN MISERY. 


a. Characteristic flowering branchlet. 6. Single leaf, showing its tripinnate charac- 
ter and its numerous leaflets. 


their faces towards the high mountains; and a whiff of its dis- 
tinctive odor calls up the glamour of past days on the trails 
and ridges. 

Chamebaiia foliolosa is confined to the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, between 3,000 and 6,000 feet, from the Tule 
River north to Nevada County. It does not occur on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, where it is replaced by 
another plant of the same family (Rosacee@)—namely, the 
Desert Spirza, Chamebatiaria millefolium. The two plants have 
marked similarity in their foliage, but Chamebatiaria mille- 
folium is a rigid, erect bush with reddish bark and flowers in 
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FIG. 2. DESERT SPIR/EA, 


a. Flowering spike. 6. Single leaf, showing its bipinnate character and numerous 
leaflets. 


dense terminal clusters (Fig. 2). It occurs between 5,500 and 
9,500 feet altitude, and grows in or on the edges of rock piles. 
The writer has collected it about Timosea Peak on the trail 
from Cottonwood Lake to Owens Lake, and near Kearsarge 
Mill below Kearsarge Pass. While not rare, it is floristically 
speaking, a rarity as compared with Chamebatia foliolosa of 
the western slope of the Sierra Nevada. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Tue Hetcu Hetcuy A hearing on the Hetch Hetchy question was 
SITUATION. conducted by Secretary Fisher during the week 

from the 25th to the 30th of November. The 
final decision has not been rendered, but on a number of points Secre- 
tary Fisher’s attitude was made perfectly clear. The City’s representa- 
tives were informed that the acquisition of the Spring Valley Water 
Company’s properties would have to be a condition of any permit, unless 
previously acquired, and that the available capacity of this system must 
be taken into account in estimating the City’s needs; that no power 
privileges would be granted except on condition of immediate develop- 
ment; and that the sanitary protection of the Tuolumne watershed and 
the extent of its interference with the recreational uses of the park 
are serious elements in the problem. 

Secretary Fisher explained that a fundamental principle of public 
policy was involved in requiring the City to begin with the purchase of 
the existing water system; that any other procedure would be an 
economic waste which the Government was determined to avoid. Conse- 
quently it would also have to be a matter of serious inquiry to determine 
which of the various sources open to the City in the Sierra Nevada 
or elsewhere would be least subject to the demands of local beneficial 
use. 

The Secretary declined to accept the opinion of the City’s specialist 
that one or two thousand visitors a season is all that ever needs to be 
counted upon in devising measures of protective sanitation for the 
Hetch Hetchy watershed. He insisted that the possibilities of pollution 
be considered on the basis of a seasonal average of at least twenty 
thousand visitors. 

One of the City’s experts testified that it would not be necessary to 
exclude campers from the Tuolumne watershed; that long storage was 
sufficient to overcome the dangers of pollution. But George C. Whipple, 
also one of the City’s experts and professor of sanitary engineering at 
Harvard, testified that Hetch Hetchy water would ultimately have to be 
filtered under those conditions. Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, of the 
Marine Hospital Service, testified that he would rather drink filtered 
water from the Sacramento than Hetch Hetchy water under the lax 
sanitation proposed by the representatives of San Francisco. 

Examination of Mr. Freeman’s report disclosed the fact that the cost 
of alternative sources of supply had all been figured on a much higher 
unit basis than that which was adopted in the case of Hetch Hetchy. 
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Secretary Fisher called attention to the fact that the Board of Army 
Engineers had repeatedly, but vainly, asked that the estimates of cost be 
reduced to a parity for purposes of comparison, and ordered that the 
City’s engineers reduce all the estimates to a common basis within a 
reasonable time. The decision of the Secretary may be rendered at any 
time. 

Unfortunately, the accounts of the hearing which appeared in the 
San Francisco papers were intensely biased and misleading. Quite with- 
cut foundation of fact was the reported split within the Sierra Club. 
While a few members of the Club have always favored the City’s claim, 
there never has been any serious question about the sentiment of the 
great majority, and the officers are not aware of any dissension over 
the matter. W. F. B. 


CONSERVATION Among the notes and correspondence will be found 
oF Win Lire. an account of the organization of the California As- 

sociated Societies for the Conservation of Wild Life. 
Eight strong organizations, including the Sierra Club, have delegated 
representatives to secure more stringent protective legislation for certain 
birds and mammals of the Pacific Coast. Some species are disappearing 
so fast that unless something is done at once to check their destruction 
by hunters they will become extinct in a very short time. The trumpeter 
swan and the Columbian pin-tailed grouse are entirely gone, while the 
mourning dove and the band-tailed pigeon are so reduced in numbers 
now that they bid fair to follow the passenger pigeon to extinction. An 
endeavor is being made to secure immediate legislative action in the 
most urgent cases. The sale of American-killed wild game should be 
entirely prohibited, as it now is in nineteen States, including New York. 
Evidence on file in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology at the University 
of California indicates a diminution of about seventy-five per cent of all 
game during the last ten years, and most of this destruction is due to 
the market hunter. It should be clearly understood that legislation which 
permits hunting for the market is nothing less than class legislation of 
the worst sort, because it allows a few professional hunters to destroy 
the sporting privileges of the people as a whole. The claim that hunting 
for the market is in the interest of the poor man is easily shown to be an 
absurdity by the fact that wild ducks, for instance, are served only to 
rich patrons of cafés and hotels, who pay for them as_much as two 
dollars and a half a piece. 

It may properly be regarded as one of the higher functions of a moun- 
tain club to give ‘support to such movements for the conservation of 
wild life, and to encourage and commend such rare philanthropic acts 
as the recent purchase of Marsh Island in the Gulf of Mexico, by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, to be dedicated as a guarded refuge for the migratory 
birds of America. This island had long been the most popular haunt of 
the Southern market gunner, because shorebirds flocked to it by the 
million—only to be slaughtered. W. F. B. 
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STaTE vs. FeperaL There is considerable reason to believe that a 
CoNTROL OF strong effort will be made in the near future to 
NATIONAL Forests. turn the national forests over to the States. The 

friends of Federal control are apprehensive lest 
this may be accomplished in a moment when the public may not be 
fully aroused to the danger. The Sierra Club was one of the first 
organizations to advocate the establishment of national forest reserves, 
as they were then called, and did much to awaken and direct public 
opinion so that for many years California had more advanced ideas on 
the subject than any other State in the Union. Since those pioneer 
days, the Federal Government has, through its Forestry Bureau and 
later its Forest Service, accomplished remarkable results in the face of 
heavy odds. Many of the problems dealt with are national in their scope 
and when one considers the physical location of forests, situated as they 
are in the basins of watersheds extending from State to State, without 
regard for political boundaries, it is evident that the protection of these 
watersheds can be supervised more effectively under a uniform national 
policy and contro] rather than by a score of State bureaus, many of 
which, we have good reason to believe, would sadly neglect the trust 
imposed upon them. The Federal Forest Service has built up an organi- 
zation of splendid efficiency, and to abandon this for the uncertainty of 


State control would in our opinion be a grave mistake. W. E. C. 
OCCASION FOR No doubt many members of foreign and American 
FRATERNALISM. alpine clubs will visit San Francisco on the occasion 


of the World’s Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. 
It would be a great pleasure, and doubtless a mutual gain, to establish 
personal relations with them. We take this early opportunity to invite 
visiting members of mountaineering organizations to make the Sierra 
Club rooms their headquarters and to call upon us for such assistance 
as we may be able to render. Those who wish to visit Yosemite Valley 
or any of the groves of big trees, or any portion of the Sierra, will find 
the office of the Club a reliable source of information. W. F. B. 


James Bryce. Few men have won distinction in as many fields of 

endeavor as the retiring British Ambassador to the 
United States. The Right Honorable James Bryce, diplomat, historian, 
scientist, mountaineer, is one of the best known and best beloved men 
in the English-speaking world. Not every one knows that he has 
physical as well as intellectual feats to his credit. One of these was 
the ascent, in 1876, of Mount Ararat, which rises to a height of seven- 
teen thousand feet. Fourteen years ago he was elected to the presidency 
of the British Alpine Club. Last summer he visited Australia and New 
Zealand. At the time of his return last autumn the Directors of the 
Sierra Club gave a little dinner for him at the University Club in San 
Francisco, at which John Muir presided. 
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It was a delight to hear this vigorous diplomatist, now in his seven- 
ties, tell of his travels and his interest in mountains and mountaineer- 
ing. He also expressed the opinion that children should be taught to 
take an intelligent and sympathetic interest in the lives of our furred 
and feathered friends of the mountains and forests; that in this way 
the natural instincts of childhood can be turned to account for the con- 
servation of our rapidly disappearing wild life. The public benefits of 
an aroused interest in the conservation of natural scenery were also 
strongly emphasized by Ambassador Bryce. He thought that by stimu- 
lating such an interest in nature more could be done “to improve the 
morality of the people than could be accomplished by volumes of statute 
books.” In this number we print a part of his admirable address on 
“National Parks,” delivered at the last annual meeting of the American 
Civic Association in Baltimore. W. F. B. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY Colonel Forsyth has advertised for bids for the 
IMPROVEMENTS. construction of four reinforced concrete arch high- 
way bridges to span the Merced River in Yosemite 
Valley. Anyone who still doubts the wisdom of the recession of Yosem- 
ite Valley to the Federal Government is not familiar with the great im- 
provements which have been made in the valley in the past few years. 
W. E. C. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


ReEporT OF THE OUTING COMMITTEE FOR IQI2. 

The 1912 Outing of the Sierra Club was in many ways the most en- 
joyable outing the Club has ever undertaken. The trip was planned in 
such a way as to afford the very best opportunity for visiting all parts 
of the Kern River Basin. The party was taken in by way of the rail- 
road to Springville, from which point the Kern River is easily reached 
via Nelson’s. Two especially fine groves of “Big Trees” were on this 
trail. After spending a day or two in the vicinity of Kern Lakes the 
entire party moved up into Golden Trout Meadows. After recrossing 
the Kern River the entire party camped on Chagoopa Plateau on the 
shores of Moraine Lake, which in many respects, with its thick forest 
shelter, delightful bathing and wonderful surroundings, was one of the 
most attractive camps the Club has ever had. The majority of the 
party ascended the main Kaweah Peak and visited all portions of the 
Big Arroyo Basin. Through the generous work of Messrs. Thompson 
and Cahill and others, approximately one hundred and fifty golden trout 
were transported in fish cans from Golden Trout Creek and planted in 
various fishless lakes and streams. Other streams were planted with 
rainbow trout from Kern River. As a result of transplanting by the 
Club in 1908, rainbow trout were caught, the largest weighing 8% 
pounds, and measuring 28% inches in length, and golden trout weighing 
3% pounds. These latter fish retained their wonderful characteristics, i. e., 
color, absence of scales and had spots only on the tail and dorsal fin. 
Mr. Charles Michaels made the first ascent of the middle or Red 
Kaweah. About sixty members of the party knapsacked to the head 
of the Big Arroyo and into the Kern-Kaweah and joined the main party 
at Junction Meadows on the Kern. The first ascent of Milestone 
Mountain was made and a new pass on the Kings-Kern divide dis- 
covered, which promises to furnish a feasible route from the Kings into 
the Kern River. This will bring Mount Whitney two days nearer the 
Kings River Cafion. Nearly one-half the party camped near the head 
of Tyndall Creek and from this base camp some of the members made 
ascents of Thunder Mountain, Stanford, Junction Peak, Williamson and 
Tyndall. The entire party moved on to Crabtree Meadow, and over one 
hundred climbed Mount Whitney (14,502 feet), probably the largest 
number to make the ascent the same day. Rock Creek was the next 
camp and the day following the entire party crossed the crest of the 
Sierra via Army Pass (12,000 feet) and descended to Cottonwood 
Lakes, where camp was made at an elevation of eleven thousand feet. 
Golden trout planted here many years ago* were caught, still retaining 


* Vol. VIII, p. 193, Srerra Crus Butietin. 
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their wonderful characteristics, but most of them being marked with 
broad stripes of brilliant red instead of the golden or orange red color 
of their native stream. After spending a day here we descended 7000 
feet the following day to the mouth of Cottonwood Creek and camped 
at the railroad crossing. It was a remarkable transition from high 
mountain pines and temperature below zero, when we left that morning, 
to the desert with its sage brush for a camp at night. 

Our Pullman train stopped at our camp site the next morning, and 
boarding it we traveled along the shore of Owens Lake for some dis- 
tance and paralleled the wonderful Los Angeles aqueduct for many 
miles on our way to Mojave. This means of leaving the mountains 
proved the easiest and most comfortable we have ever experienced. 

There were 185 regular members in the party, and with assistants, 
cooks and packers the total number approximated 220. The number 
was limited and many who applied late could not be accommodated. 

A new plan for improving the trails was inaugurated this year. The 
Outing employed and paid for two trail builders; the Forest Service, 
two; and the Boards of Trade of Visalia, Lindsay, Exeter and Tulare 
together provided two, making six men in all who traveled a day or 
two in advance of the party, repairing and improving the main trails. 
The plan proved a great success and when we left the Kern region the 
trails were in better condition than they have been for years. The men 
also had time to brush out and mark a trail leading into the Kern- 
Kaweah River basin from Junction Meadows. An old trail used to 
lead into this remarkable basin, abounding as it does in feed for animals, 
and fine scenery. In recent years, however, it has been practically 
impossible to get into this region with animals, and in the short time 
the trail men had to work on this trail, they accomplished wonderful 
results, so that a member of our party was able to ride over the brushed- 
out trail and lead a pack animal with loaded fish cans into the very 
head of the Kern-Kaweah region, hitherto fishless|. When one con- 
siders the general lack of feed in the Kern River region, one can appre- 
ciate the desirability of having this Kern-Kaweah country opened up 
for tourists, since it will add a large amount of feed at a point where 
it is very much needed. 

We were so pleased with the experience of crossing the Sierra and 
leaving the mountains on the east that we have planned to visit the 
Kings River Cafion and Tehipite Valley this coming summer and to 
enter this region via Kearsarge Pass from Independence. The Middle 
Fork of the Kings River is one of the wildest and most attractive 
cafions in the whole range and the 1913 Outing promises to be one of 
the best the Club has ever taken. A preliminary announcement of this 
trip has already been issued. 

Respectfully submitted, Ww. E. Corsy, 
J. N. Le Conte, 
E. T. Parsons, 
Outing Committee. 
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Report oF Le Conte MemoriAL Lopce CoMMITTEE. 


SEASON OF I9QI2. 





The following report of our custodian records another successful sea- 
son and demonstrates the value to the general public of the work done 
and information so carefully prepared and freely given out. It will be 
seen that many show their appreciation in tangible ways, and support 
freely given our work at this point will be appreciated. 


To the Le Conte Memorial Lodge Committee: 

The Le Conte Memorial Lodge in Yosemite Valley opened for the 
season of 1912 on May 16th and closed August 12th. Nearly three 
thousand names were on the register, which comprised about half of the 
visitors, as a number never register. But many of the same people came 
again and again, so that a fair estimate of the total number would be 
about six thousand. 

As usual, the botanies, maps, and books on the natural sciences were 
most in demand. The custodian was asked many questions about the 
Sierra Club and its work. A greater interest in the upper country, viz., 
the Tuolumne Meadows and vicinity was manifested this year. A few 
people even claimed that they visited that region through first having 
their interest aroused by the pictures and information found in the 
Lodge. The custodian felt that the above pictures were very insuf- 
ficient and would suggest that Club members remember their club-room 
in the Yosemite when donating albums. 

There were again many inquiries for a photograph of John Muir, 
which is still lacking in the Lodge; also for his new book on the 
Yosemite. 

The herbarium collection grew to such dimensions that there was not 
wall space sufficient for the specimens. It has been suggested that a 
number of the postal cards with photographs of the commonest plants 
be tacked up above the flower screen. They take up very little space 
and cost but two or three dollars at the most, and can be procured at 
the different galleries in the valley. 

The thanks of the Club and the custodian are due to Major Forsyth 
for his many courtesies. 

The following donations were received for the library: 


SONGS OF YOSEMITE ‘ . . . P . By Harold Symmes 
Presented by Miss Mabel Symmes. 
A YOSEMITE FLORA . . By Harvey Monroe Halli and Carlotta Case Hall 
Presented by Professor Harvey Monroe Hall. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN FAUNA, No. 16. ‘ . By C. Hert Merriam 
Presented by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 
ELSIE VENNER . 4 , 2 ‘ ‘ . By Oliver Wendell Holmes 
OLD MAM’ SELLE’S SECRET . ; ‘ ; ‘ . By E. Marlett 
| LORNA DOONE By R. D. Blackmore 


Presented by Miss Barbara Burke. 
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SUSAN CLEGG AND A MAN IN THE HOUSE : ‘ By Anne Warner 
DON-A-DREAMS By O. H. Higgins 


Presented by Miss Charlotte Williams. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS ° . ‘ Presented by Mr. J. B. Wade 

About twenty specimens of rock brake, cliff brake and coffee ferns 
were presented by Mrs. Wm. Johnston of San Francisco. The above 


had been gathered in the valley in 1878 by the donor. 
Anita Gompertz, Custodian. 


The committee has in hand the following books intended for the Lodge 
Library when it opens for the season of 1913: 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA—GEOLOGY . . By J. D. Whitney 

Presented by Galen Clark. Rebound. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA—ORNITHOLOGY . By J. G. Cooper 

THE YOSEMITE GUIDE-BOOK . . From Geological Survey of California 

THE SILVA OF CALIFORNIA . ~- « « « « By Willis Lynn Jepson 
Presented by the author. 

MT. WHITNEY CLUB JOURNAL, Vol. 1. 

SIERRA CLUB BULLETINS, Vols. VII and VIII. 

APPALACHIA, Vol. XII. 

The committee suggests the donation of works relating to the natural 
sciences, mountaineering and out-door life in any of its phases. The 
Sierra Club Library in the Le Conte Memorial Lodge is available not 
only to tourists and visitors to the Yosemite National Park, but also 
to the more or less permanent residents in the valley, and is much re- 
sorted to, serving a good purpose in more ways than one. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lypra ATTERBURY, 
J. N. Le Conte, 
E. T. Parsons, Chairman, 
Le Conte Memorial Lodge Committee. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 





In addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the editor 
would be glad to receive brief memoranda of noteworthy trips or explorations, 
together with brief comments and suggestions on any topics of general interest to 
the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes concerning the animals, birds, 
fish, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is Room 4o2z Mills Building, San Francisco, where 
ali Club members are welcome, and where all the maps, photographs, and other 
records of the Club are kept. 

The Club would like to secure additional copies of those numbers of the S1erra 
Crus BuLietin which are noted in the list in this number as being out of print, 
and we hope any member having extra copies will send them to the Secretary. 


Mount GopparD AND THE HEAD oF EvoLuTION CREEK. 


I left the office here on June 21st for a trip which took me to the 
Middle Fork of the Kings River, up Cartridge Creek, up the head of 
the North Fork of Kings River, across by the Devil’s Punch Bowl and 
Hell-for-Sure Pass, to the head of the South Fork of the San Joaquin. 
On August Ist District Ranger Boothe and myself left camp at the 
lower end of Martha Lake and made the ascent of Mount Goddard. 
The day was exceptionally clear and we could take in everything almost 
from Mount Lyell to Mount Whitney. Register Book No. 1 of the 
Sierra Club was examined and found to be somewhat mutilated, but still 
very legible. (This book, as you know, was placed on the summit of 
this peak in 1896.) I ascertained that fifty persons, including Boothe 
and myself, had registered since the establishment of the register. We 
prospected for a possible horse trail from the head of Martha Lake 
around the southeast side of Goddard to the upper end of Wanda Lake, 
but found an impassable barrier in a 300-foot cliff just this side of one 
of the numerous lakes which dot this country. 

On our return to camp we found that Supervisor Hogue and Ranger 
Crow, of the Inyo National Forest, in whose company we had been for 
some time, had gone around the northwest side of Goddard to Lake 
Wanda and found that it would be possible, by doing two or three hun- 
dred dollars worth of work, to get a horse trail through to that lake. 
They reported the route at present as dangerous and we decided not to 
tackle it, as we had nine head of stock and did not care to take the 
chance of losing any. We moved camp the next day to a lake at the 
head of one of the forks of Evolution Creek, from which Professor 
Le Conte had shown a possible cut-off trail to the head of Piute Cafion. 
On the following day, Supervisor Hogue and myself went up to the 
two passes above this lake and decided that, with a little work, it 
would be possible to get our stock into Piute. The four of us worked 
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on August 4th cribbing up the trail down a very steep slope on the 
Piute side. On the next day we took our horses to the head of the 
lake on the north side of what is known, on the Goddard quadrangle, as 
the Glacier Divide. When we reached this lake we found that we had 
not prospected far enough, and, after a hurried reconnoissance, ascer- 
tained that it would be necessary to do a great deal of work to make 
a passable trail over the rock fields surrounding the lake. For this we 
needed tools, and I walked to Blaney Meadow, sixteen miles away, to 
get the proper tools, returning next day at noon. I found the rangers 
hard at work chinking the trail through the rocks. With the aid of 
the tools and additional help, we managed to get the horses out to a 
little feed at the foot of the first lake that night, and by working hard 
the next day, finally made out into Piute Cafion on the 7th. We monu- 
mented the trail from John Shipp’s old sheep camp on the bench above 
Evolution Creek to the lower lake on the Piute side. I would certainly 
not advise anyone to attempt to make this trip with any horses that he 
cared about. We were very lucky to get out without injury to the stock, 
and this is largely due to the fact that the snowfall has been unusually 
light this year. We were able to get through, I believe, because of the ab- 
sence of immense snow-banks that are usually found on the north side of 
the Glacier Divide. If there were no more snow any year than there 
was this year, it would only take about one hundred dollars to con- 
struct a good burro trail over the ridge which we followed, but before 
advising any one to tackle it, even with burros, I would suggest that 
the route be investigated on foot most thoroughly before taking any 
stock in. 

Evolution Creek and the South Fork of the San Joaquin, as well as 
Piute and French Cafion, are to my mind ideal streams for fishing pur- 
poses and I plan to make some attempt next year to see that some of 
these streams are stocked with a suitable species of trout. 

Paut G. ReEpIncTon, 
Forest Supervisor Sierra National Forest. 
NortH Fork, Car., August 16, 1912. 


Tue VALUE oF WINTER Sports. 


One of the most wholesome and encouraging signs of the times and 
the most triumphant proof of the conquest of the human body over 
the Frost King is the increasing vogue and popularity of winter sports 
and winter outdoor games of all sorts, even during the chilliest and most 
inclement days of the year. The most delightful and exhilarating sports 
of the whole year are those which can be indulged in only in times of 
frost and snow, such as snowballing, skating, hockey upon the ice, 
curling, skeeing, coasting, tobogganing, and snowshoeing. 

We have begun to rediscover the country and to realize that it has 
charms not only in summer but in winter. It is even becoming as fash- 
ionable to go out of town for Christmas as it is for the Fourth of July 
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or the midsummer holidays. We are so much better fed, better clothed, 
better housed and protected from infection and contagion that we can 
positively enjoy and delight in exposure to winter cold and chilling 
blasts, which our ancestors would have shrunk from with dread. 

One of the most interesting changes which strike the visitor to 
Switzerland in the last ten years is the remarkable extent to which the 
fashionable season and crowd of visitors in that charming little country 
has been changed. Twenty years ago Switzerland, the playground of 
Europe, was almost exclusively a summer resort; now it has become 
emphatically a winter resort, and all the really smart and fashionable 
people of England, France and Germany spend not their July and 
August or September in Switzerland, but their Christmas holidays and 
the greater part of January. It is distinctly “poor form” to go to 
Switzerland in summer. 

Already some of our famous summer mountain resorts, in the Adiron- 
dacks, the Alleghanies, the Berkshires, the White Mountains, the Green 
Mountains, and the rugged hills of Maine are beginning to open for a 
winter season as well as for summer. For a bracing, refreshing change, 
and a complete reversal of the ordinary currents of life, a week at 
Christmas time will do the tired business man or the worried house- 
mother almost as much good as two weeks in July or August. Though, 
of course, they should have both. The best possible Christmas present 
you can make your children is a week of skating, tobogganing, and snow- 
tramping in the country. The most valuable and highly appreciated 
New Year’s gift for your employees is three or four days’ extra vaca- 
tion with full pay, for skating and coasting just after the Christmas 
rush. Do not waste your time and money and nerve force giving ridic- 
ulous presents to people which they cannot use and are not allowed 
to throw away. Give them vacations, excursion tickets, week-end invita- 
tions to the country, snow picnics and ice parties. 

Christmas has become little short of a sanitary nuisance of late years; 
a nerve-racking, treadmill grind of “pay-back” present-giving, an orgy 
of bankrupt livers, “busted” pocketbooks, theater parties, restaurant sup- 
pers, and other forms of foul air suicide. Here’s a chance to take the 
curse off and get back to pristine simplicity, joyousness and wholesome- 
ness. Spend your day on the crisp snow of the hill amid the creak of 
the sled-runners or on the diamond-black ice of the river, to the singing 
and ringing of the skate-blades, instead of in some matinée where the 
air would curdle if you poured acid into it, or even some church where 
last Sunday’s collection of bugs is warmed up and served over again, 
and you'll have a plenary indulgence and dispensation for all the turkey 
and mince pie you want to eat. 


We are only just beginning to realize as we should the advantages 
of our American climate and the charms of the Christmas season. It 
is not necessary for us to go to the Alpine summits; we have the snap 
and sparkle of the Alps at our very doors. 
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Every town and suburb should be provided, just as it now is with 
parks, beaches, and swimming-pools for summer, with coasting places, 
slopes for skiing, artificial if necessary, and wide stretches of grounds 
which can be flooded for skating, curling, hockey, and all the sports 
which can be played on the ice. 

The Saturday half-holiday, instead of remaining solely a summer 
institution, should obtain the whole year round, especially in winter, 
so that those who are confined constantly in the stuffy air of stores, 
offices, and factories could gain the healthful exhilaration that comes 
from exercise in the brisk, frosty, open air. In Germany banks are be- 
ginning to encourage their clerks to take their vacations in winter. 
Even the sacred hours of school session should be made flexible, instead 
of like the laws of the Medes and Persians, which alter not. 

Whenever a clear, brilliant sky, a keen bracing wind, and a fresh 
glittering spread of snow, or good skating ice occurs, books should be 
closed, lessons and recitations dismissed, and teacher and children 
turned loose in the open air to engage in sports and games. There is 
nothing which they can possibly learn out of a book which would be 
half so helpful and educational in the broadest sense of the term as a 
good game of snowballing, or storming snow forts, or hockey, or pris- 
oner’s base on skates. — Woods Hutchinson, M. D., in Good House- 
keeping. 


INDIAN NAME oF Convict LAKE, AND LEGEND. 


Wit-sa-nap, the Indian name for Convict Lake, bears the following 
legend : 

The streams which flowed from the mountains were supposed to be 
filled with Pot-sa-wa-gees, water babies, who lived in spirit, but were 
visible to the eye, having the face of an Indian child and the body of a 
fish. Hi-na-nu was a wise and good man, whose spirit the Indians 
reverenced, and to whom they looked for guidance in earthly matters. 
However, he was endeavoring to capture the Pot-sa-wa-gees as they 
traveled up stream. When the source of the streams were reached the 
water became so shallow that the water babies were in great danger 
of being taken by their pursuer. They prayed to the Great Spirit for 
aid, and in answer he caused the waters to flow up hill and to join the 
waters flowing down from the mountains, uniting in one large, deep lake, 
wherein the little spirits found safety—Wit-sa-nap, the Convict Lake 
of to-day. Mrs. A. A. Forses. 


[The change of name from Convict Lake to Wit-sa-nap would seem 
most commendable.—Enprrors. ] 
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October 9, 1912. 

My Dear Sir: Pray convey to the members of the Sierra Club my 
sincere thanks for the honor they have done me in electing me an 
Honorary Vice-President. I had the pleasure of meeting a few of the 
members at dinner in San Francisco when I passed through there, but 
give myself the pleasure of returning my formal thanks in this way, 
and of expressing the hope that I may some time be fortunate enough 
to be present at a large meeting of the Club, of which I am proud to be 
a member. I am, dear Mr. Colby, 

Very faithfully yours, 
James Bryce. 


Vitta MarcHerita, V1A Privata ASQUASCIATI, 
San Remo, ITAty, 
September 21, 1912. 
THe SECRETARY OF THE SIERRA CLUB, 
402 Mills Building, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: My old friend, the late Mr. Whymper, was the fortunate 
possessor of a complete set of the [Srerra CLus] BuLtetins, beautifully 
bound in half-levant morocco by Zaensdorf. A few years ago, on learn- 
ing that he was disposing of part of his mountaineering library, I wrote 
to him that I should be very glad to acquire his set of the BULLETIN. 
His reply was characteristic. “I shall not part with that work,” he 
wrote, “until I join the Diet of Worms.” His copy was sold at auction 
in London last month, but I was not fortunate enough to obtain it. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry F. MontaGnier. 


Upper Basin, SoutH Fork Kincs. 


If it is of any interest to you, you may note that I monumented a 
route from the lower end of the long meadow at the north end of the 
Bench Lake Flat, straight north, and down into Upper Basin, slightly 
above the junction of Taboose Creek and Kings River. This way is free 
from rocks, and is very much shorter than the regular trail into the 
Taboose Pass Trail. I also put up a large monument on the west side 
of Kings River, just where the trail crosses to climb the west wall to 
the Cartridge Creek Pass. I have known so many people to miss this 
pass entirely that I thought it would be well to put up a good mark at 
this point. 

I found that the trout planted by Ober in the Bench Lake had already 
reached a size of 14 inches and were very game. I could not find a trace 
of trout in the Upper Basin, although I am under the impression that it 
was stocked at the same time that the Bench Lake was. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. Ws. E. Corsy, B. MAcoMBER 
402 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES FOR THE CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE. 


There is no recovery of an extinct species; conservation or devastation 
—which shall it be? 

Common sense demands the regulation of hunting in such a way that 
our wild life will persist as a permanent asset. 


At a meeting held recently in the rooms of the Sierra Club in the 
Mills Building an organization was formed which promises to be a pow- 
erful factor in effecting the protection and propagation of wild life in 
this State. There were present representatives of the Sierra Club, 
Tamalpais Conservation Club, State Humane Assocation of California 
and San Francisco Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Paleontological Society of the Pacific Coast, 
California Academy of Sciences, State Fish and Game Commission, Pacific 
Coast Biological Society, and California State Audubon Society. 

The California Associated Societies for the Conservation of Wild Life 
is the title of the new organization, which is made up of societies and 
associations throughout the State directly or indirectly interested in the 
native birds and animals and having an aggregate membership of many 
thousands. 

Professor W. F. Badé of the Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 
and a Director of the Sierra Club, was elected President; Professor 
W. P. Taylor of the Ornithological Club and California Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, Secretary. Others on the Executive Committee are: 
J. Grinnell, Professor L. L. Burlingame, J. H. Cutter, Matthew Mc- 
Currie, Bruce Martin, W. Leon Dawson. 

The objects of the organization are to secure by legislation and other 
practical means the preservation of several species of California birds 
and mammals which are approaching extinction. Notable among those 
which the association will seek to protect are the wood duck, land otter, 
California condor, white-tailed kite, southern sea otter, Columbian sharp- 
tailed grouse, trumpeter swan, and grizzly bear. These last three are 
said to be practically extinct. 

The association will proceed at once to draft and prepare for intro- 
duction at the coming session of the Legislature a number of laws and 
amendments which will radically change existing statutes in regard to 
game and other animals. Among the changes which it will attempt to 
accomplish will be: 

A law prohibiting the sale in California of any American-killed wild 
game ; 

A law prohibiting the use of automatic “pump” guns and silencers; 

The abolition of the game districts as at present outlined within the 
State, and, if necessary, a redistricting according to life zones and faunal 
areas; 

A law providing for the establishment of State game refuges; 

A law providing for the breeding of game in captivity, and the sale of 
such game under license. 
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A law placing the assistants and game wardens of the Fish and Game 
Commission on a civil-service basis ; 

Abolition of county game laws, except where a county desires to ex- 
tend restrictive measures, and encouragement of a strong centralized 
administration of game laws by the Fish and Game Commission; 

The shortening of the season on certain game birds and the placing of 
certain birds now considered game birds on the protected list; 

Reduction of the bag limit on certain birds; 

A law providing for the protection of the bear, raccoon, mink, badger, 
marten, fisher, otter, red fox, wolverine, skunk, and ringtailed cat during 
all seasons except the winter months, when their fur is prime, or 
when doing damage to private property. 

The association particularly advocates a law prohibiting the sale of 
game and a law placing the employees of the Fish and Game Commission 
on a civil-service basis, so that their appointment may be taken out of 
politics. It strongly recommends the establishment of game refuges and 
a law providing for the raising of game in captivity for sale under 
license. 

Matthew McCurrie, who was present at the meeting as a representa- 
tive of the State Humane Association and the San Francisco Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, strongly urged the endorsement 
of a law prohibiting the use of steel traps for bear and other large game, 
claiming that such traps not only caused great suffering to trapped ani- 
mals, but were a constant menace to human beings who might chance 
upon them when set. The meeting took occasion to warmly endorse the 
present Fish and Game Commission, expressing, as the objects of the 
new association, a desire to co-operate with the board and further the 
work of conservation it has already undertaken. 


Orecon Caves NATIONAL Park. 


PorTLAND, OrEGON, January 17, 1913. 
SrerrA CLus, 
San Francisco, California. 

Fellow Citizens: May the Mazamas ask a favor of you in the inter- 
est of the preservation of nature? 

Pending before Congress at the present session is a bill introduced by 
Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Jr., United States Senator from Oregon, pur- 
porting to create the Oregon Caves National Park. Such action will 
necessitate the setting aside of one township in the mountains of Jose- 
phine County. Citizens of the State, and particularly the Mazamas, are 
much interested in seeing this park created. Through your powers of 
suggestion, the Sierra Club, we believe, may be of considerable assist- 
ance. If it is within the province of the organization we would ask that 
the Sierra Club drop a line to members of the California delegation at 
Washington, soliciting their influence in favor of the proposed park. 
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The Josephine County caves take rank with the natural wonders of 
the world; they have never yet been fully explored; nobody knows what 
future exploration may reveal; yet such investigation as has been made 
establishes the fact that these caves are greater, not only in size, but 
in geological interest, than the renowned Mammoth Caves of Kentucky. 
A large mountain is honeycombed by the caves, and the lobbies, cham- 
bers and galleries contain marvelous specimens of stalactites and stalag- 
mites. Joaquin Miller, “The Poet of the Sierra,” has visited the caves. 
He pronounced them wonderful, and names which he conveyed still 
exist, such as “Dante’s Inferno,” “Ghost Chamber,” Bridal Chamber,” 
and “The Thorne.” 

These caves lie in township 40 south, range 6 east, and are accessible 
through Grants Pass. The Mazamas contemplate visiting the caves in 
the spring or early summer—probably for a three-day stay the week-end 
beginning Memorial Day, May 3oth, the trip being the outgrowth of 
correspondence with the Grants Pass Commercial Club. The caves are 
about thirty-five or forty miles from Grants Pass, and can be reached 
only by automobile or stage routes. However, citizens of Grants Pass 
have agreed to furnish free automobile transportation for the Mazama 
party to the end of the wagon road, six miles from the caves. More 
than one hundred Mazamas are expected to make the trip (the expenses 
will be nominal, for we expect to have our own commissary), and we 
shall welcome any and all members of the Sierra Club who would care 
to visit the caves along with us. Let this serve as an invitation to all 
of you. 

Perhaps mountaineering organizations are not directly interested in 
caves; yet the purposes of the Mazamas are to explore mountains “and 
to aid in the preservation of all features of mountain scenery in their 
natural beauty.” If the Sierra Club feels disposed to assist in this 
matter of giving governmental protection to one of the wonders with 
which the Creator has so singularly blessed the great Pacific Coast, the 
Mazamas will appreciate it. 

Wishing your members continued good health and prosperity and 
with the greetings of the Mazamas to the Sierra Club, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
E. C. Sammons, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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NATIONAL PARKS. 


Views or Curer Forester GRAVES. 


October 15, 1912. 
Mr. James G. Rocers, 
401-9 McPhee Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Dear Mr. Rogers: 

. . There has evidently been a complete misunderstanding of the 
attitude of the Forest Service toward the national park question in 
general and of the Estes Park problem in particular. I can explain in 
no other way the misrepresentations which have been made regarding 
our policy. 

Let me say in the first place that the problem of national parks is most 
intimately related to that of the national forests in the following ways: 

1. Many of the parks are surrounded by or adjacent to national forests. 
They contain large areas of heavy timber, whose protection presents 
the same problems as the neighboring forests and which should be 
brought under a co-ordinate protective system. The forest and park 
authorities have already inaugurated this system. 

2. There are many areas of national forests which will later be made 
into national parks. The Forest Service has already been gathering in- 
formation regarding such areas with a view to administering them from 
the park standpoint pending the time of their formal establishment as 
parks. 

3. There are many areas in the forests which present features of great 
scenic value but are not large enough to justify separate organization 
as national parks. These areas are being searched out by the Service 
and will be handled with the viewpoint of their protection and develop- 
ment along scenic lines. Thousands of lakes and areas of special beauty 
and grandeur will be brought under this system. 

4. A multitude of problems of park administration in addition to fire 
protection requires the forester’s knowledge of the habits and develop- 
ment of forest stands and forest trees. The whole experience of the 
Service and results of our experimental work in reforestation and forest 
growth will be available for use in the parks. 

I cannot help resenting the imputations that I am unsympathetic with 
the park problem. For years I have been intimately connected with 
the problem as it touches the handling of forests. I took occasion in 
my studies in Europe nearly twenty years ago to investigate personally 
the methods employed in such areas as the municipal forest parks of 
Aix la Chapelle and Baden-Baden, the hunting parks of the Emperor 
of Austria, and many others. The problem has been a constant one in 
my advisory work in this country. Since entering upon my present work 
I have not written upon the subject of national parks for two reasons: 
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first, because the problems of national forest administration have com- 
manded my whole attention, and, second, because the parks are under 
the jurisdiction of another department. I have, however, repeatedly 
expressed my opinion in public and to committees of Congress regarding 
the necessity for a broad policy of park development and for the imme- 
diate organization of adequate machinery for carrying it out. I have 
been advocating the establishment of a Bureau of National Parks as 
the first step. The subject is a great deal bigger than that of a single 
park. It involves the question of a consistent, far-reaching and stable 
policy touching the choice of areas for parks, the principles of locating 
the boundaries, and the administration and development of the parks 
to meet the needs of the public seeking to enjoy their benefits. The 
question of establishing the boundaries is one not yet settled at all and 
it is one which touches the fundamental principle of park administration. 

The park problem is a national one. We are going to Congress to 
ask adequate appropriations to protect, administer and develop the 
parks. With clearly defined policies and a fully organized administra- 
tion, we can go before the country and ask the support of the whole 
nation for the work. The establishment of new parks in conformity to 
these established policies and financial support will then be forthcoming. 
I have devoted my efforts in national park matters to these broader 
phases of the problem and have deliberately urged delay on many indi- 
vidual projects until they could be settled. I regard them as important 
not only to put the park development on a more consistent and stable 
basis, but also because of the practical question of getting legislation 
to set aside the parks and to grant the Federal financial support neces- 
sary for the proper administration. 

In regard to Colorado, I think that we should consider not only Estes 
Park, but also other areas, as possible national parks. Colorado has 
wonderful mountain scenery which is not appreciated by the country 
at large. I am impressed by this in every visit. It will be the task of 
the Bureau of National Parks to decide whether to recommend other 
areas than Estes Park for special development under the park system. 

I am not opposed to the establishment of Estes Park as a national 
park. I am unwilling, however, to embarrass the Department of the 
Interior by making any recommendations until its officers have had an 
opportunity to reach a conclusion. If the Secretary of the Interior 
concludes that this area should be set aside as a national park, I shall 
not only give my heartiest concurrence, but will aid in every way I can 
to promote the project. 

I hope that some time you will permit me to ally myself with your 
Mountain Club. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) H. S. Graves, 
Forester. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 1912 REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF YOSEMITE NATIONAL 
ParK. 


The urgent recommendations of previous years that the Government 
extinguish the title to all patented lands in the park is renewed. 

There are approximately 20,000 acres of these lands, consisting of tim- 
ber claims and a few claims that were taken up under the homestead 
act and were never occupied as homesteads, but simply used as a pretext 
for bringing in stock or cattle to stray upon the park lands. There are 
no persons now residing on patented lands within the park, except Mr. 
Kibby, at Lake Eleanor. 

The timber claims are valuable and are increasing in value very rapid- 
ly. Perhaps the finest sugar-pine timber in California lies within the 
park along the road from Wawona to Chinquapin, and most of it is on 
patented lands. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co. has built a logging railroad from El Portal 
to near the park boundary in the vicinity of Chinquapin, and is now 
cutting timber there and shipping the logs to Merced Falls, where it 
has built a large sawmill. This company has also surveyed a route for 
continuing the logging railroad through the park to Alder Creek, where 
it claims the ownership of 6,000 acres of timber lands. The work of 
denudation in the vicinity of Chinquapin has already begun, and it is 
what will happen to the timber on all the patented lands in the park in 
the near future unless they are purchased by the Government. 

This matter demands urgent attention. The necessity of preserving 
the forest in this portion of the park and of reducing the number of 
private claims to such an extent as would justify the Federal Govern- 
ment in purchasing the remaining claims was one of the main reasons 
that caused the Yosemite Commission of 1904 to recommend the reduc- 
tion of the area of the park. 

That commission, as has every other person who has been charged 
with the welfare of the park or with making any recommendations 
in regard to it, recommended that the Government immediately pur- 
chase and extinguish all private rights. 

A new trail branching off from the Mirror Lake-Tenaya Lake trail 
at Snow Creek was built to the North Dome, and thence to Yosemite 
Point, and also a new trail from Tenaya Lake to Clouds Rest, passing 
between Clouds Rest and Sunrise Mountain. All the old trails about 
Yosemite Valley were repaired and maintained in good condition during 
the season, and the following trails exterior to Yosemite Valley were 
repaired and improved: 

{Note.—This trail work includes the repair of 150 miles of trails in 
the vicinity of Tuolumne Meadows and Hetch Hetchy Valley.] 

The total number of visitors to the park during the season of 1912 
was 10,884. Wma. W. Forsyts, 

Major, First Cavalry, U. S. Army, 


Acting Superintendent Yosemite National Park. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 1912 Report oF RESIDENT ENGINEER, YOSEMITE NATIONAL 
Park. 

For a distance of 3,085 feet a Telford base has been covered with 
macadam to a width of 22 feet. The macadam has a thickness of eight 
inches at the center and three inches at the sides, requiring about 1,970 
cubic yards per mile. This work cost $1.86 per linear foot of road. 

For a distance of 4,485 feet a roadbed was graded, covered with a 
Telford base, and curbed with stones, the width being 22 feet. This 
work was done at a cost of 64 cents per linear foot of roadway. 

All of the above road work was done on the road between Camp 
Ahwahnee and the Pohono Bridge. 

The water supply of the Yosemite Valley is obtained from springs 
at the foot of the cliff below Glacier Point. A new collecting well 
has been built and put into service that catches water that has hereto- 
fore escaped around the old spring house and could not be used as a 
part of the supply. It is intended to build another collecting well, and 
at its completion practically all of the water at this source will become 
available for use in the valley. Six thousand feet of 8-inch cast-iron 
water pipe has been installed, taking the place of an old steel pipe line, 
a portion of which has been taken up and relaid to form a temporary 
line from Yosemite Village to Camp Yosemite, the old one being too 
small to furnish sufficient water. It is important that the water system 
be completed with cast-iron pipe of suitable sizes, so that a sufficient water 
supply may be assured and adequate fire protection provided for the 
buildings of the valley. 

Wing dams have been built into the Merced River at points where 
the banks have been subject to heavy erosion. 

Davin A. SHERFEY, 
Resident Engineer. 


EXTRACTS FROM I912 REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF CRATER LAKE 
NATIONAL Park. 

The total number of visitors to the park during the season was 5,235. 

Crater Lake is well stocked with rainbow trout; those caught are 

usually from 14 to 20 inches in length, and scme have been caught 24 or 
26 inches long and weighing 6 or 7 pounds. 

W. F. Aranrt, 
Superintendent. 


EXTRACTS FROM 1912 REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
Giacier NATIONAL Park. 


The Glacier National Park was established by the act of Congress 
approved May 11, 1910, (36 Stat., 354), and is located in northwestern 
Montana. It embraces over 1,400 square miles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and adjacent territory, extending north from the main line of the 
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Great Northern Railway to the Canadian border. The eastern boundary 
is the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, and the western boundary is formed 
by the Flathead River. The park, which is irregular in shape, has an 
area of approximately 915,000 acres. Its greatest length in a north- 
westerly-southeasterly direction is about 60 miles, with a maximum 
width approaching 40 miles. 

Within its borders are attractions for the scientist, nature lover, and 
tourist unsurpassed in any country in the world, tourists of world-wide 
experience pronouncing it the Switzerland of America. The elevations 
in the park range from 3,100 feet to over 10,400. The central portion of 
the area on the northwestern-southeastern axis is high and rugged and 
in sharp comparison with the open plains of the east and the valley of 
the North Fork of the Flathead River on the west. Within its confines 
are 60 active glaciers, these ice sheets being the sources of beautiful 
cascades and roaring mountain streams flowing into innumerable, clear, 
placid lakes for which the park is famed, the most noted of these being 
Lake McDonald, Lake St. Marys, Lake Louise, Iceberg Lake, Red Eagle 
Lake, Kintla Lake, Bowman Lake, Waterton Lake, Logging Lake, 
Quartz Lake, Harrison Lake, and Two Medicine Lake. Lake McDonald, 
the southern end of which is situated 2% miles from Belton, a station 
on the main line of the Great Northern Railway, is one of the most 
beautiful lakes in America. It is about 3,150 feet above sea level, 
nearly 10 miles long, two miles wide, and surrounded by mountains 
covered with virgin forests of western larch, cedar, white pine, Douglas 
fir, spruce, and hemlock. Upper Lake St. Marys is on the eastern side 
of the mountains, about 32 miles northwest of Midvale. It is about 10 
miles long, with a maximum width of one mile, and toward the upper 
end the mountains rise in rugged walls not far from the water’s edge. 
Its elevation is about 4,470 feet above sea level. The principal glaciers 
in the park are Blackfoot, Grinnell, Harrison, Pumpelly, Red Eagle, 
Sperry, Kintla, Agassiz, and Chaney, and there are areas in which the 
“hanging” glacier type is well illustrated. In most of the lakes of the 
park there is excellent fishing at certain times of the year, and at others 
many of the streams afford fine sport with hook and line. Within the 
park boundaries there are many varieties of game which are indigenous 
to this section of the country, such as bear, elk, moose, deer, big-horn 
sheep, mountain goat, mountain lion, as well as the smaller furred ani- 
mals of the forest. On April 1, 1912, a carload of elk was received from 
the Yellowstone National Park and turned loose in the park at Belton, 
the western entrance. 

From May 2, 1912, to October 1, 1912, 6,257 visitors entered the park. 

I concur most emphatically in the recommendation of my predecessor 
that Congress comply with the request of the State of Montana con- 
tained in the act of the State Legislature ceding jurisdiction and formally 
notify the Governor of Montana that its tender is accepted. 

R. H. CHapMaN, 
Acting Superintendent. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 1912 REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MOUNT 
RAINIER NATIONAL Park. 


During the 1912 season 8,371 visitors entered the park by way of the 
Government road. 

Sixty-two of “The Mountaineers,” including packers and helpers, and 
using 29 pack animals, entered the park near the eastern boundary July 
25, 1912, and, after camping at different places, left August 9th over 
the Carbon River trail, near the northwestern corner. They report that 
a number of mountain goats were seen and some deer. Several members 
of this party made the ascent of Mount Rainier on the White Glacier. 

The summit of Mount Rainier was reached by only 162 persons, 
making the total number to reach the summit to date 1,174. 

During the 1912 season 674 automobile permits were issued and 869 
machines entered the park. The speed limit in the park is 15 miles 
per hour, and at abrupt curves this is reduced, signs being placed at 
points along the road indicating the rate of speed allowed. Automo- 
biles may use the Government road in the park during certain hours 
of the day. The rules and regulations governing their use of the road 
and admission into the park are rigidly enforced, and the disposition of 
most owners is to adhere to them without question. No accidents of a 
serious nature have occurred in the park. 

A shelter hut should be constructed of rock at Camp Muir, to be 
used by persons attempting the ascent of Mount Rainier. 

Epw. S. Hatt, 
Superintendent. 


EXTRACTS FROM I912 REpoRT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MESA 
Verve NATIONAL Park. 


This park is situated in the extreme southwestern portion of Colo- 
rado, in Montezuma County. 

Mancos River bounds the park on the southeast. The Mesa Verde 
lies to the west and northwest of the cafion formed by the Mancos River. 
The Mesa is cut into deep cafions of various dimensions, with many short 
spurs, forming promontories, capped with a rim rock of colored sand- 
stone and evergreen forest of dense pifion and cedar. The Navajo, Ruin, 
Moccasin, and Ute Cafions are the principal ones. Ensconced in caves 
in these stone walls are found the deserted houses of what we know as 
the cliff dwellers. On top of the promontories are found the ancient 
pueblos, some of which cover many acres. Within the limits of the 
park there are some 400 ruins. The highest elevation of the park is 
8,574 feet. These figures are taken from the topographic survey made 
last year. 

During the past year 230 have registered at the camp at Spruce Tree 
House; no heavy traffic can be expected until roads are completed. 

S. E. SHOEMAKER, 
Superintendent. 
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EXTRACTS FROM I912 REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


By the act of Congress approved March 1, 1872, establishing the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Congress inaugurated the policy of setting 
aside land as recreation grounds for all the people. Since that time 
additional lands in various sections of the country have been set aside 
for such purposes, as well as for the preservation of the wonders of 
nature therein from desecration and for the protection of the flora and 
fauna. These national parks, now aggregating 12 in number, embrace 
over 4,500,000 acres of land, and there should be speedily added thereto 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado River with its wonderful scenic fea- 
tures, for the creation of which as a national park recommendations 
have been submitted to Congress. 

The constantly increasing number of persons, not only from this 
country but from abroad, who visit these national parks as a means of 
recreation and to view the wonders therein clearly indicate the great 
interest taken by the public in these parks. The total number of visitors 
to all the parks during the past year aggregated approximately 229,084, 
as against 224,000 in 1911 and 198,506 in 1910. Future travel to these 
reservations will doubtless be greatly augmented, particularly during 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 

The economic value of tourist traffic to these reservations is evidenced 
by the financial reports of concessionaires in two of the largest parks, 
to-wit: in Yellowstone, where the gross receipts in I911 aggregated 
$1,050,039, and in Yosemite, for the same year, where it aggregated 
approximately $295,500. In my last annual report I called attention to 
the fact that the superintendents of the various parks were brought 
together at a conference held under my direction in the Yellowstone 
National Park in September, 1911, for the purpose of discussing the 
many difficult problems presented in the administration of affairs of 
each reservation, with very satisfactory results. In October of the 
present year a second conference of the various park superintendents 
was held under my direction in Yosemite National Park, at which there 
were in attendance the chief clerk and other representatives of this 
department, representatives of the Department of Agriculture and War, 
of various transcontinental railroads, and of many concessionaires in 
the parks, as well as a large number of persons interested in national 
park matters. Various phases of park administration were discussed, 
including camp and hotel accommodations, sanitation, transportation, 
construction of roads, trails and bridges, forestry, fire protection, pro- 
tection of game, and the use of motor-driven vehicles on the roads, etc. 
The information acquired as a result of the consideration of the various 
matters presented will doubtless result in more effective administration 
in many respects. The consensus of opinion, however, at this confer- 
ence, as well as of that of 1911, was that the development of the national 
parks should proceed along more liberal lines than heretofore, and that 
the supervision of activities therein be centralized in a bureau especially 
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charged with such work, and a measure looking to this end is now 
pending in Congress. 

The laws relating to all the parks, excepting the Yellowstone National 
Park, should be amended so as to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to grant leases for periods of 20 years or less, with provisions for 
renewal or for payment for the lessee’s appropriate improvements at the 
end of the lease. The present limitation of 10 years in most of the res- 
ervations is not such as to induce capital to make investments in build- 
ings and hotels, etc. 

It is of special and urgent importance that provision should also be 
made by Congress for the extinguishment of private holdings in the 
several parks. These holdings seriously interfere with the proper ad- 
ministration of the parks and impair their usefulness and beauty in 
many ways. They can be extinguished either by way of direct appro- 
priation for their purchase, or by authorizing their exchange for lands 
or timber within the particular parks or within the national forest re- 
serve adjacent thereto. The public timber so exchanged can, in many 
cases, be confined to dead or matured timber which can be removed 
from the parks without injuriously affecting the scenic beauty thereof. 
If authority of this sort is vested in the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior, as to the reserves of which they have 
jurisdiction respectively, exchanges of park or forest lands or timber 
can be made for appropriate strips of private timbered lands along 
the public roads within the exterior limits of the parks or forest re- 
serves, so as to protect the scenic beauty of these roads from impending 
destruction. Wa ter L. FisHer, 

Secretary. 


NATIONAL ParK CONFERENCE (1912). 


The second annual conference of national ‘park officials was held in 
Yosemite Valley, last October 14th to 16th, inclusive. There were in 
attendance Secretary of the Interior Walter L. Fisher, who presided; 
Chief Clerk of the Department Clement S. Ucker, and other depart- 
ment officials, the superintendents of the thirteen national parks and 
twenty-eight monuments, officials of the various divisions of the Geo- 
logical Survey and of the United States Forest Service, many of the 
concessionaires of the various parks, representatives of the railroads 
and of the press, interested citizens and public officials, and representa- 
tives of the American Civic Association, the Mazamas, the Moun- 
taineers, and the Sierra Club. 

The various problems that confront the national park officials were 
carefully considered and much light was brought to bear on them from 
many sides. Much of the time of the conference was occupied in con- 
sidering the admission of automobiles into the Yosemite National Park 
in particular, as well as to other parks. Forceful advocates of this were 
former United States Senator Flint, Congressman Raker, and State 
Senator Curtin. 
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The event of the conference was John Muir’s account of his first 
visit to the region, how he met Galen Clark, and how the trip was 
made to and from the valley, including the stay in it at the expense of 
about three dollars. 

R. B. Marshall, Chief Geographer of the United States, was always 
ready with his comprehensive knowledge of the parks in their entirety. 

R. B. Watrous, of the American Civic Association, discussed the parks 
from the standpoint of their immense national importance, advocating 
the proposed National Park Service (Bureau) and all agreed with 
his presentation of the great need for such a bureau to care for the in- 
creasing complexity of details involved in their proper development 
for the public use. 

William E. Colby, representing the Sierra Club, spoke of the Club’s 
lively interest in the Yosemite National Park and outlined the Club’s 
activities in making the wonders of the Sierra known to the people and 
in guarding them from private aggression. 

E. T. Parsons spoke in advocacy of making the park available to the 
many to whom it is now shut, and to do this by making knapsacking 
trips at slight expense possible to the thousands whose vacations are 
limited to a week, and to a moderate outlay. 

Most impressive was Secretary Fisher’s wonderful grasp and control 
of the sessions, his getting the truth clearly and definitely, and the 
elimination of pyrotechnics. All present were convinced of the great 
value of these gatherings. 


EXTRACTS FROM 1912 Report OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL Park. 


Grand total of travel, season of 1912, 22,970. 

It was recommended that in case automobiles and motor cycles are 
to be granted the use of park roads that the present roads be recon- 
structed at an estimated cost of approximately $2,265,000, in order to 
provide a single system of roads for automobiles, motor cycles and ve- 
hicles drawn by horses and other animals. As a result, the sum of 
$77,000 was included in the sundry civil bill, approved August 24, 1912, 
for widening and improving surface of roads, and for building bridges 
and culverts, from the belt-line road to the western border; from the 
Thumb Station to the southern border; and from the Lake Hotel 
Station to the eastern border, all within Yellowstone National Park, 
to make such roads suitable and safe for animal-drawn and motor- 
propelled vehicles. It is understood that this work of widening and 
improving, which will be commenced under the small appropriation 
referred to above, is to be extended over several seasons, thus giving 
the present stage and transportation lines operating in the park an 
opportunity to prepare for the advent of automobiles. 

L. M. Brett, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, First Cavalry, 
Acting Superintendent 
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NATIONAL ParK PuBLICATIONS—DISTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR. 

The following publications may be obtained free of charge from the 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 

List of national park publications. 28 pages. An annotated list of 
books, governmental publications, and magazine articles on the national 
parks. 

National park pictures collected and exhibited by the Department of 
the Interior. A descriptive list of pictures exhibited at public libraries 
by the Department of the Interior. Contains short descriptions quoted 
from well-known writers. 

Proceedings of the National Park Conference held at Yellowstone 
National Park, September 11 and 12, 1911. 210 pages. Contains a dis- 
cussion of national park problems by officers of the Government and 
other persons. 

Analyses of the waters of the Hot Springs of Arkansas, by J. K. Hay- 
wood, and geological sketch of Hot Springs, Ark., by Walter Harvey 
Weed. 56 pages. 

The following information circulars contain data regarding hotels, 
camps, and principal points of interest, lists of book and magazine ar- 
ticles, sketch maps, and rules and regulations: 

General information regarding Yellowstone National Park. 32 pages. 

General information regarding Yosemite National Park. 22 pages. 

General information regarding Mount Rainier National Park. 20 
pages. 

General information regarding Crater Lake National Park. 10 pages. 

General information regarding Mesa Verde National Park. 24 pages. 

General information regarding Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks. 22 pages. 

General information regarding the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 8 pages. 

General information regarding Glacier National Park. 10 pages. 

The following publications issued by the Department of the Interior 
are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each: 

Geological History of the Yellowstone National Park, by Arnold 
Hague. 24 pages, 10 illustrations. 

Geysers, by Walter Harvey Weed. 32 pages, 23 illustrations. 

Geological History of Crater Lake, Oregon, by Joseph S. Diller. 32 
pages, 28 illustrations. 

Some Lakes of Glacier National Park, by M. J. Elrod. 32 pages, 19 
illustrations. 

Sketch of Yosemite National Park and an Account of the Origin of 
the Yosemite and Hetch Hetchy Valleys, by F. E. Matthes. 48 pages, 
24 illustrations. 

Remittances for these publications should be by money order, payable 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or in cash. Checks and postage stamps cannot be accepted. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 


Wm. E. Corsy, Editor. 
Watter L. Huser, 
U. S. Forest Service, Assistant Editor. 


Forest Fires A favorable public sentiment against forest fires has 
IN CALIFORNIA. grown steadily. It has been shown, however, that 

the maximum efficiency has been obtained through the 
efforts of the voluntary fire wardens. It is apparent that the fire situa- 
tion can be successfully handled only through the maintenance of a paid 
State patrol, and toward that end an effort will be made to secure the 
necessary appropriation at the coming Legislature ——A merican Forestry. 


FoRESTRY AT THE A Forestry Club has been organized at the Uni- 
State University. versity of California for the purpose of securing 

an appropriation from the Legislature for the cre- 
ation of a forestry department. . . . The field for practical work and 
observation in California is unsurpassed by other States. Conservative 
forestry is being conducted on twenty national forests where the students 
can work during the summer months. Their milling, logging and other 
practical work can be obtained upon the large holdings of the timber 
companies within a comparatively short distance of the university 
campus. . . . Every assistance should be given the members of the 
Forestry Club in their endeavor to secure an appropriation to establish 
a department of forestry at the University of California —American 
Forestry 


Movinc Picrure On October 1st, Mr. J. S. Dawley, general stage 
or Forest Fire. director of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and troupe ar- 

rived at North Fork, California, and in co-operation 
with, and under supervision of, officers of Sierra National Forest, took 
sixty-five views of forest activities and forest-fire work. These views 
were combined in a moving picture entitled “A Forest Fire and How It 
Is Fought.” This picture has been recently shown in all the large cities of 
the United States and Europe. This is the first time that a moving 
picture, showing in detail the many activities of a forest ranger, and 
the work in connection with a real forest fire has ever been taken, and 
because of the action in the picture it has been received very favorably. 
The cause and effect and methods of fighting a forest fire have been 
made clear to the thousands of persons who previously have had no 
conception of this subject. Great credit is due Mr. Redington, forest 
supervisor, Sierra National Forest, for his enthusiastic co-operation, 
without which the views could not have been taken. 
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ForeESsTRY . . . As one passes from east to west, the habitable 
in CANADA. zone rapidly widens from a narrow strip on the inhos- 

pitable Labrador coast, fifty to a hundred miles north 
of the St. Lawrence in Quebec, gradually growing through the prairie 
regions until in British Columbia it stretches one thousand miles, almost 
to the Arctic Circle. Stunted, almost worthless timber in Labrador, 
immense forests of medium-sized conifers mixed with hard woods in 
Quebec, large spruce and great forests of white pine in Ontario, tree- 
less prairies and forests of poplar through Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and, finally, the magnificent forests of British Columbia to the 
Pacific. . 

. The wonderfully advantageous position of Canada from the 
standpoint of conservation. All lands in Canada, as originally in the 
United States, belonged to the Crown, and while in the latter, the Gov- 
ernment after the War of Independence, in the effort to encourage 
colonization, parted with them carelessly and recklessly, by wise fore- 
sight, Canada acted differently. Here the land is divided into three 
broad classes farming land, forest, and mining land, over which the 
Government retains all rights, as well as over water powers, hunting 
and fishing. An ideal situation were it carefully carried out, and it is, 
as a general rule. Land fit for settlement is sold on very low terms 
and easy payments to the settler, who must, however, clear a certain 
amount of land each year and build a house. Licenses to mine, to cut 
timber and to hunt and fish are sold to the highest bidder at auction, 
and so long as he pays his annual rental and complies with the Govern- 
ment regulations, he is left in undisturbed possession and may sell his 
rights or will them to his children. The Government demands an an- 
nual rental of $5.00 per square mile per year, the protection of the forest 
from fire and a tax of $1.30 per thousand feet, board measure, when the 
timber is cut. At first the Government protected the forests from fire 
itself, charging a fire tax, but this protection was so poor, owing to 
inefficient organization and too much politics, that the licensees peti- 
tioned to be allowed to protect their own lands at their own expense, 
and this request was acceded to. The licensees choose their own rang- 
ers, who are commissioned by the Government. This system has worked 
well, but has been further improved by all the owners of licenses form- 
ing an association, which protects the limits. The association is the 
largest on this continent, representing over 7,000,000 acres of timber 
lands. Rangers on gasoline speeders patrol the railway lines, following 
all trains, and crews of two men each, with tent, canoe and camping 
outfit, patrol the rivers, which are the only highways through the wilder- 
ness. One lookout station has been built, and the coming season will 
see several more finished and a number of miles of telephone lines also. 
The cost for the season has been a little more than one-quarter of a cent 
per acre, and it is hoped that a more liberal appropriation can be se 
cured. . . .—Elwood Wilson, in American Forestry 
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DANGER TO . . . There has been during the past two or three 
THE NATIONAL years a steadily growing movement to turn over the 
Forest Poricy. national forests to the individual States. . . . Public 


interests, both of the Nation and of the States require 

their continued retention and management by the National Government. 

. It must suffice to mention a few cogent reasons for Government 
ownership : 

1. The property is now owned by the Nation, and should be admin- 
istered from the standpoint of national as well as of local needs. 

2. The problem of protection from fire and of timber production on 
the national forests is one of national scope and can be properly handled 
only by the Government; its solution is a national duty. 

3. The problem on water control is no less a national duty. Nearly 
all of the national forests lie on headwaters of navigable rivers or 
interstate streams. . 

4. Not only are the interests of the individual States and communities 
now fully protected, but in many ways far more is being done for local 
communities than would be possible under State ownership. In the 
long run, as the timber and other resources are brought into use with 
improving markets, the States will receive from the 25 per cent of the 
gross receipts now allowed them and the additional 10 per cent appro- 
priated for road improvements a larger amount than would come in from 
local taxes under private ownership. 

5. The States are not as well prepared, financially or otherwise, to 
handle the national forests as is the Federal Government. If the forests 
were owned by the States and handled in the real interests of the public, 
there would be substantially the same system of administration as to-day, 
at a greater aggregate cost for supervision by a considerable number of 
independent State staffs of technical men. The financial burden would be 
far too great for the individual States to assume. The result would be 
either poor administration and lack of protection, or a sacrifice of the 
public interests in order to secure revenue to meet the financial needs. 

6. The successful application of forestry demands a stable adminis- 
trative policy for long periods. This can be secured far better under 
national than under State control. 

7. A much higher standard of constructive and technical efficiency 
is possible under national than under State administration. 

8. As largely undeveloped property, the forests need heavy invest- 
ments of capital for their improvement. Their full productiveness can 
be secured in no other way. The Government is now investing yearly 
in the forests a considerable part of the appropriation made for them. 
Even if the States did not seek to make them sources of immediate 
revenue, at whatever sacrifice to their future possibilities, they would be 
reluctant to expend much for their development. 

9. The States both lack the civil-service system and standards of the 
National Government and are exposed to greater danger of being 
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swayed by private interests. In the hands of spoilsmen, demoralization 
would quickly succeed the present high standards of the Forest Service, 
while the intimate relation of the forests to the welfare of greater 
numbers of individuals would tend to make their administrative control 
a highly coveted political prize. At the same time the value of their 
resources would certainly arouse a cupidity which would be exceedingly 
difficult to control. Scandalous maladministration might easily follow. 
The Federal Government is better watched, farther removed from local 
influence, more stable, and better equipped with a non-political system 
and machinery. 

The underlying purpose of the proposed transfer of the national forests 
to the States is really not to substitute State for Federal control, but 
rather to substitute individual for public control. Its most earnest ad- 
vocates are the very interests which wish to secure such control. The 
object of the whole States Rights movement, as it affects the national 
forests, is to transfer to private owners for speculative or monopolistic 
purposes public resources of enormous value. Retention of these re- 
sources under public ownership is needed to protect the people from 
abuses which are every day being demonstrated on lands over which 
the public has already lost control. The proposition is one which the 
people as a whole would repudiate in an instant if they understood 
what is proposed. The only danger lies in the fact that some legislation 
adverse to the national forest system may be passed when the public 
as a whole is ignorant that it is planned or does not understand the 
meaning. Vigilance in the defense of its interests and intelligence in 
the perception of the true character of masked attacks upon those inter- 
ests are of fundamental necessity if the public is to protect itself—Henry 
S. Graves, Chief Forester, in American Forestry. 

[Nore.—See also article by Mr. Graves, entitled “Shall the States Own 
the Forests?” in the New York Outlook for December 28, 1912.] 


CHRISTMAS . . . The Forest Service upholds the Christmas-tree 
TREES. custom, but recognizes at the same time that the indis- 

criminate cutting of evergreens to supply the holiday 
trade has produced a bad effect upon many stands of merchantable kinds 
of trees in different sections of the country. . 

Germany is conceded to have the highest developed system of forest 
management of any country, yet its per capita use of Christmas trees is 
greatest. The cutting of small trees for Christmas is not there consid- 
ered in the least as a menace to the forest, but, on the contrary, as a 
means of improving the forest by thinning and as a source of revenue. 
It is therefore constantly encouraged. 

There is little doubt but that the time will come when the Christmas- 
tree business will become a recognized industry in this country, and 
that as much attention will be given to it as will be given to the growing 
of crops of timber for other uses. . . .—American Forestry. 
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MUNICIPAL . . . Municipal forests are common in Europe. They are 
Forestry. common and popular because long ago it was found 

that by developing waste lands or those of little value 
in the vicinity of the cities for growing timber, good profits could be 
made in forest rotations of from thirty to sixty years. In this way 
material assistance was given in meeting the city budgets, and, conse- 
quently, in decreasing the property tax rate. In a few instances munici- 
pal forests, under skillful silvicultural management, have yielded a 
return sufficient to meet all the expenses of the city and in addition have 
provided a sinking fund for future emergency, or, in some cases a 
dividend to the stockholders of the city, who, in other words, are the 
property-owners. 

Besides the commercial aspect of these city forests, they have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the health and pleasure of the people by fur- 
nishing an enjoyable breathing-spot and place for recreation. In addi- 
tion, European cities are sometimes wholly dependent upon their 
municipal forests for their fuel and lumber supply. Thus in many ways 
they enter into the municipal and domestic economy. 

It is only a question of time before American cities will realize the 
desirability of acquiring waste forest lands within or near their limits 
that are unfitted for agricultural development or undesirable for build- 
ing or other more valuable purposes with the view of placing them 
under scientific forest management. Several municipalities and private 
water companies have recognized the advisability of developing their 
forest lands on the drainage basins of reservoirs, both as a source of 
revenue from the yield of wood products and to maintain the best sani- 
tary conditions. Municipalities and corporations permanent in their 
nature are better fitted to practice forestry because they can borrow 
money at such low rates of interest. Forestry is not a business of quick 
returns. 

Consistent with its progressive attitude on many municipal problems, 
the city of Syracuse has recently taken up the practice of forestry on a 
tract of timber land on the watershed of Skaneateles Lake, the source of 
the city’s water supply. The forest was purchased primarily to avoid 
the possibility of contamination. With this object accomplished, it 
has sought to develop the timber along commercial lines, while still 
maintaining a continuous forest cover to protect the watershed. A good 
forest growth is conducive of clear, pure water, whereas a denuded or 
barren watershed is often responsible for floods and the washing down 
of silt, with a consequent muddy water supply. With this in view, the 
city has placed the management of the tract in the hands of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, to serve not only 
as a demonstration of the possibilities of practical forestry, but also as a 
business proposition for the city—Nelson C. Brown, in American 
Forestry. 
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AN ANCIENT FOXTAIL PINE, NEAR KERN CANON. 
Photograph by Chas. W. Michaels 
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Forest Fire The average fire season in California is a 153-days 
PROTECTION drought, during which 655 fires occur on the national 
IN CALIFORNIA. forests. The season of 1912 lasted 172 days and 795 

fires occurred. So far as these two factors go it was 
worse than the average by 19 days and 140 fires. 

Out of these 795 fires, 176 were serious ones, covering over ten 
acres and doing over one hundred dollars’ worth of damage each; 619 
were under ten acres, and 368, or 46 per cent of the total, were under 
one-quarter of an acre in size and did no damage at all. It is on the last 
class that the comparative efficiency of the protective organization can 
be figured from year to year. In 1912 all previous records were beaten 
by II per cent. . 

Another figure we are keeping close track of for purposes of com- 
parative efficiency is the average acreage per fire. For the preceding 
four years it has run 296, 225, 653 and 125 acres. In 1912 it was 67 
acres. . 

Three primary causes were responsible for these results. The first 
was the approaching completion of our communication system, the value 
of which is accumulative from year to year; the second was the wide 
extension of the permanent lookout system, and the third the great 
increase in the number of men on the rolls during the peak of the danger 
season. 

The lookout stations vary from a costly steel tower, with a roofed 
platform and telescope on top, to a flat rock with an old resident with 
the country in his head on top. Every one is manned from earliest day- 
light till dark all summer long and every one is connected by ’phone. 
Seventy of these lookout stations were in operation last summer, tied in 
with goo ’phones, on the timbered national forests in California. 

A study of the records of several hundred individual fires showed us 
that the intensity of the danger steadily increased from the middle of 
July to the middle of September, when, on account of the cool nights, 
it began to decrease. A fire that one man could handle in June or late 
September would require six men in August. . 

One particularly encouraging feature of the year’s work is the in- 
creased growth of co-operative fire prevention between the Forest 
Service and timber operators in California. Several formal co-operative 
cost-sharing agreements were in effect and many more informal pro- 
tective arrangements were perfected between the lumbermen and the 
local forest authorities. The formation of the California Forest Pro- 
tective Association last spring furnishes the means for a still further 
increase in co-operative forest protection—E-ztracts from address by 
Mr. Coert Du Bois, District Forester, District No. 5, delivered before 
the Forest Fire Conference, Seattle, Wash., December 2, 1912. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Epitep BY MARION RANDALL Parsons. 


“SouTH One of the strongest impressions left by Mr. Bryce’s 
AMERICA.” * “South America” is that it must have been written by a 
man of wide experience, keen perceptions, and unusually 
open mind. Many a world-famous traveler, devoting only four months 
to the study of seven widely separated republics, could give as the sum 
of his experience only a superficial idea of their physical, social or 
economic aspects. Mr. Bryce’s observations, covering these three fields, 
are never superficial. Throughout the book one feels that an intimate 
knowledge of the life history of nations is directing and giving value to 
his impressions. He has the gift, all too rare among travelers or chron- 
iclers, of illuminating historical facts with philosophical significance. 

The earlier parts of the book are mostly descriptive. In his introduc- 
tion Mr. Bryce says: “It is Nature that chiefly engages the traveler’s 
mind in Peru and Bolivia, as it is economic development which interests 
him in Argentina and Uruguay. In Chile and Brazil he must always be 
thinking of both. . . . It is only in Peru and Bolivia that any prehis- 
toric monuments exist. . . . I have endeavored to individualize, so to 
speak, the chief countries of South America, so as to bring out the chief 
characteristics, natural and human, of each of them. But. . . they 
have all something in common, something that belongs to South Ameri- 
ca, as opposed to Europe or North American or Australia. There are 
also certain general questions affecting the whole of the continent which 

. need to be discussed upon broad and general lines. To these ques- 
tions the last five chapters of the book have been devoted.” 

Mountaineers will be particularly interested in the chapters relating 
to the Andes, more especially as Mr. Bryce has as wide a knowledge of 
mountain chains as of nations. He finds “nothing in the Andes which 
better combines beauty with majesty than the Yosemite and its sister 
cafions in the Sierra Nevada of California.” A member of the English 
Alpine Club, and a member and honorary vice-president of the Sierra 
Club, Mr. Bryce is in full sympathy with our objects, as these words, 
applying to the southern Andes, indicate: “The day will come . 
when the townsfolk of a then populous Argentina . . . will find in this 
wilderness of lake and river and mountain such a place wherein to find 
rest and recreation in the summer heats, as the North Americans of 
the Eastern States do in the Appalachian hills, and the North Americans 
of the West, in the glorious ranges along the Pacific Coast. . . . This 








* South America. Observations and Impressions. By James Bryce. The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. 1912. With maps. 611 pages. Price, $2.50 net. 
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lake-land of the southern Andes is an addition, the value of which the 
South Americans have hardly yet realized, to the scenic wealth of our 


planet.” M. R. P. 

“THe WILDERNESS OF Among the scores of out-door books published 
THE NortH PaciFic this season, Mr. Sheldon’s record of hunting 
Coast IsLanps.” * experiences among the North Pacific Coast 


islands stands particularly high. Mr. Shel- 
don is not only a hunter, but a naturalist of the type that is inter- 
ested in the life and habits of wild animals as well as in their skin and 
bones. A true lover of wild life, the instinct to kill is not his dominant 
passion, nor the zeal of the collector his only enthusiasm. He does not 
count the day, nor even the week, lost that does not yield him his coveted 
prey. Trees, flowers, natives, topography—all receive their share of 
description and comment. The result is a well-rounded, interesting 
narrative, full of the charm of the wilderness. Its greatest importance, 
perhaps, lies in the observations concerning the habits of the great bear 
of Montague Island, which C. Hart Merriam considers a new species. 
The well-established belief in the ferocity of these bears is not confirmed 
by Mr. Sheldon’s experience. He relates several occurrences tending to 
show that oftentimes the supposed “charging” of the wounded, or even 
the startled bear is rather the result of confusion. An amusing inci- 
dent is related of an actual collision with a frightened bear hurrying 
around a hilltop. “I was circling near the top, holding on by the 
spruces with my right hand . . . when suddenly I saw, about eight feet 
away, on the curving border of the spruces, . . . a huge bear. I had 
just time to push forward the butt of my rifle and yell, when the bear 
collided with me, knocking me down. . . . I had the sensation of one 
about to be mauled and mutilated. . . . The bear was, I believe, more 
surprised than I. . . . Swinging about, it ran back over the hill with- 
out any attempt to bite or strike me.” Very interesting, too, is the 
chapter on the salmon rivers of Admiralty Islands, describing the run 
of the salmon and the birds, and beasts that prey upon them. The book 
is well illustrated with maps, photographs, and drawings by Carl 
Rungius. M. R. P. 


“THe GUARDIANS No lowering of the standard set by Mr. Wil- 
oF THE CoLtumBIA.”{  iliams’ first book is manifest in the present 

volume. It has three divisions, The River, The 
Mountains, and The Forests. The first contains a brief sketch of the 
geology of the region, an account of the principal Indian legends relating 


* The Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast Islands. By CuHartes SHELDON. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1912. 246 pages. Illustrated with maps, photo- 
graphs, and drawings by Carl Rungius. Price, $2.00 net. 

+ The Guardians of the Columbia. By Jonn H. Wuttams. Published by John H. 
Williams, Tacoma, Wash. 1912. 142 pages. Illustrated with maps and 210 views. 
Price: Library Edition, $1.50 net; News-stand Edition, 75 cents net. 
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to the river and its guardian mountains, and a paragraph on the history 
of our acquisition of the Columbia River Basin. The concluding part, 
The Forests, has already been noticed here. The chapter on the moun- 
tains will attract widest attention. Besides the valuable information con- 
cerning starting-points, routes of ascent and hotel accommodations, a 
sketch of each mountain is given, covering its history, its glaciers, its 
most picturesque features, etc. Like its predecessor, however, the glory 
of the book is its illustrations. Mr. Williams, drawing from many 
sources, has admirably chosen his collection of pictures so that almost 
every phase of river, forest and mountain is represented. The book is 
sure of a wide and enthusiastic welcome. M. R. P. 


“GATES OF THE There are doubtless not a few among us who would 
Dotomites.” * have to confess to that ignorance of which Miss 
Davidson complains—“‘a strange ignorance of the 
locality of the Dolomites, even after the fact has been ascertained that 
they are really mountains, and not people, or, as has been suggested 
before now, a disease.” This book on a rather unfrequented mountain 
chain is a traveler’s guide, rather than a record of mountaineering 
activities. Though full of excellent material and genuine enthusiasm, 
and manifesting an intimate knowledge of the country described, one 
regrets to find it lacking the clearness of style its interest warrants. 
Fortunately, its value lies in its practical rather than its literary side. 
A remarkable fund of information concerning roads, trails, inns and 
means of transportation has been most painstakingly gathered together. 
Not only the good hotels are indicated, but those best adapted to the 
needs of various kinds of travelers, classified by Miss Davidson as 
“motorists,” “pass walkers,” and “rock climbers.” For the benefit of 
the latter, centers are named whence the more difficult ascents can be 
made. The bulk of information, however, is gathered for the “pass 
walkers,” pedestrians of average ability, who do not disdain the frequent 
use of carriage, cart, or diligence to forward them on their way. 
Chapters on the flora and the history of the region are contributed by 
Miss Spencer Brown. To any one planning a visit to this little known 
part of the Tyrol, Miss Davidson’s book would be invaluable. M. R. P. 


“SKETCH OF YosEMITE A Government publication of exceptional in- 
NATIONAL Park.” ¢ terest is the “Sketch of Yosemite National 

Park and Account of the Origin of the Yo- 
semite and Hetch Hetchy Valleys,” by Francois E. Matthes of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. Dealing briefly with the general features of the 
Sierra Nevada and the Yosemite National Park, the main body of the 








* Gates of the Dolomites. By L. Marion Davipson. John Lane Company, London 
and New York. 1912. Illustrated with a map and photographs by the author and 
others. 323 pages. Price, $1.50. 

+ Sketch of Yosemite National Park and Account of the Origin of the Yosemite 
and Hetch Hetchy Valleys. By F. E. Mattnes. Government Printing Office. 1912. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
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sketch is devoted to the two valleys, the effect of glaciation, the influ- 
ence of rock structure, detail sculpture, domes, etc. Mr. Matthes writes 
simply, clearly, and convincingly, and the monograph, in its freedom 
from technical terms, is admirably adapted for a wide circulation among 
the general public. Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Public Documents, Washington, D. C. M. R. P. 


“THe Mountaineer.” * ‘The list of contributors to the 1912 annual of 
The Mountaineer contains many names well 
known to the Sierra Club. Greetings from John Muir and Enos Mills 
introduce the new volume. Francois Matthes writes of the “Unde- 
scribed Glaciers of Mount Rainier”; William Frederic Badé of the 
“Higher Functions of a Mountain Club”; R. L. Glisan describes “Knap- 
sacking in the High Sierra”; and Edmond S. Meany contributes a short 
article on “Naches Pass” and two poems. The 1912 Mountaineer Outing 
on the north side of Mount Rainier is chronicled by Mary Paschall, and 
articles by J. B. Flett, Dora Keen, and others, notes and reports of gen- 
eral interest, and a number of remarkably good illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of this number. Its editor, Miss Lulie Nettleton, is to 
be congratulated on having produced so well-balanced and interesting a 
magazine. The Mountaineer is of more than local interest, and stands 
high among the mountaineering periodicals of America. M. R. P. 


“MazaMa.” ¢ The Bulletin of the Mazama Club of Portland, discon- 
tinued since 1907, inaugurates its new series by an inter- 
esting number devoted to the Three Sisters (1910) and Glacier Peak 
(1911) outings, the first chronicled by H. H. Riddell, the second by 
R. L. Glisan. Jane Stearns contributes an interesting article on “The 
Physiography of the Three Sisters.” The unusually fine photographic 
reproductions make this a most attractive number. M. R. P. 


“NATIONAL GEo- The June, 1912, issue of the National Geo- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE.” ft graphic Magazine is entirely devoted to our 
western mountains. F. F. Schmeckebier con- 
tributes the leading article, “Our National Parks.” His presentation of 
these wonderful properties of the people is most powerful and impressive 
and is emphasized by the striking photographs that illustrate it. The 
Three Sisters group in Southern Oregon is the subject of an interesting 
paper by Ira A. Williams, and A. H. Barnes writes of Mount Rainier. 
Mazama, Mountaineer, and Sierra Club photographers are splendidly 
represented in this very attractive number. M. R. P. 


* The Mountaineer. Vol. V, 1912. Second Rainier Number, Grand Park and 
Summerland. Published by The Mountaineers, Seattle, Wash. On sale at the office 
of the Financial Secretary, John A. Best, Jr., 433 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 

+ Masama. A Record of Mountaineering. Vol. IV, No. 1. Published by the 
Mazamas, Portland, Ore. 

t National Geographic Magazine. June, 1912. Vol. XXIII, No. 6. Price, 25 cents. 
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“PractIcaL Dry- Though many works have appeared in England 
Fry FisHinc.” * within the past thirty years on the subject of dry- 
fly fishing, there has been practically no American 
literature on the subject. A few magazine articles have been written, but 
Mr. Gill’s is the first book to appear. While dry-fly fishing has long 
been an English “fad,” it is but recently that many Americans have be- 
come familiar with the essentials of the art. The theory of this mode of 
fly-fishing is the use of an artificial fly, usually of small size and skill- 
fully made so as to be an exact imitation of a natural insect and so 
treated with oil and so handled with appropriate tackle that it floats 
naturally on the surface of the water. The author is of the opinion that 
American fishing waters justify a modification of the English orthodox 
ideas,—e. g. in England the dry-fly “purist” sees a trout rise and “stalks” 
the fish, while in this country the more turbulent waters justify fishing 
the “stream” when trout are not rising freely. There are many tech- 
nical phases of the sport discussed, such as the philosophy of the “drag” 
of the current on the line, and many interesting experiences noted. An 
appendix describes the proper equipment for the dry-fly angler. Every- 
one who wishes to keep abreast of the latest developments in the art 
of trout-fishing should read this practical book. W. E. C. 


* Practical Dry-Fly Fishing. By Emtyn M. Gur. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1912. 216 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 





Tue MountTAINEERS’ SEVENTH ANNUAL OUTING IN THE OLYMPICS. 

The party will start Aug. 2nd and cross the Olympic Peninsula, 
climbing Mt. Olympus and then go down the Quinault River in canoes 
to the ocean. The trip will last three weeks but can be shortened to 
two. The cost will be about $55. Write “The Mountaineers,” Seattle, 
Wash., for complete prospectus. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION OF THE SIERRA CLUB—NeEws NOTEs. 


A recent local walk attracted nearly sixty people, who found the snow 
on Mt. Wilson-Mt. Lowe skyline trail very enjoyable. 

The Section has in contemplation the building of an attractive cabin 
in the Santa Anita Cafion about seven miles from Sierra Madre. A 
beautiful location has been selected and leased from the U. S. Forest 
Service. The cabin will be built of stone, with corrugated iron roof 
and cement floor, and will be about twenty by fifty feet. The plans 
have been drawn and about half the estimated cost has already been 
subscribed. Anyone interested in this commendable undertaking can 
help materially by sending contributions to the Secretary of the South- 
ern California Section, 822 Higgins Building, Los Angeles. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SIERRA CLUB 


No. 1.—Articles of Association, By-Laws, and List of Members. 

Nos. 4 and i“. of Portions of the Sierra Nevada adjacent to the Yosemite 
and to Kings River, 1893. 

No. 8.—Table of Elevations within the Pacific Coast, 1895, by Mark B. Kerr and 
R. H. Chapman. 

No. 12.—Map of the Sierra Region, May, 1896. 

Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, together forming Volume I, Nos. 1-8, of the Sierra 

. Crus BuLiertin. 

Contents of Volume I.—Ascent of Mt. Le Conte; Address on Sierra Forest Reser- 
vation; California Outing; Crater Lake, Oregon; Diamond Hitch; Explorations 
North of Tuolumne River; Forest Reservations; From Fresno to Mt. Whitney, 
via Roaring River; From Gentry’s to El Capitan and Yosemite Falls; Grand 
Cafion of the Tuolumne; Head-Waters of Kings River; Kern and Kings River 
Divide; Kings River and Mt. Whitney Trails; Knapsack Tours in the Sierra; 
Mt. Bernard; Mt. Tahoma; Mt. Whitney Trail; New Grove of Sequoia 
Gigantea; Notes on the Pine Ridge Trail; Route up Mt. Williamson; Search 
for a Route from the Yosemite to the Kings River Cafion; Sources of the San 
ques Three Days with Mt. King; Through Death Valley; Through the 

uolumne Cafion; Tramp to Mt. Lyell; Upper Sacramento in October; Notes, 
Correspondence, and Reports. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, together forming Volume II, Nos. 1-6, of the 
Srerra Crus BUuLtertin. 

Contents of Volume II.—<Ascent of the White Mountains of New Mexico; Basin 
of the South Fork of the San Joaquin River; Conifers of the Pacific Slope, 
Parts I and II; Day with Mt. Tacoma; | Summer Excursions to the 
Tuolumne Cafion and Mt. Lyell; Expedition of Prince Luigi Amedeo of Savoy 
to Mt. St. Elias; Explorations of the East Creek Amphitheater, from Mt. 
Rose to Mt. Shasta and Lower Buttes; Kaweah Group; Lava Region of 
Northern California; Mountain Trips: What to Take and How to Take It; 
Neglected Region of the Sierra; Observations on the Denudation of Vegeta- 
tion—Suggested Remedy for California; On Mt. Lefroy August 3, 1896; On 
Mt. Lefroy August 3, 1897; Philip Stanley Abbot; Taking of Mt. Balfour; 
To Tehipite Valley from the Kings River Grand Cafion; Up and Down Bubbs 
Creek; Wanderings in the High Sierra Between Mt. King and Mt. William- 
son,—Parts I and II; Woman’s Trip Through the Tuolumne Cajion; Yosemite 
Discovery; Notes, Correspondence, and Reports. 

No. 20.—Volume III, No. 1, pp. 1 to 118—Ramblings Through the High Sierra 
(Reprinted frem “A Journal of Ramblings,” privately printed in 1875); Edi- 
torial Notice; Ouzel Basin; Forestry Notes. 

No. 21.—Ramblings Through the High Sierra. Same as No. 20. (Specially bound; 
without Editorial Notes, etc.) 

No. 22.—Volume III, No. 2, pp. 119 to 188.—Lake Tahoe in Winter; Ascent of 
“El Yunque”; Another Paradise; Kings River Cafion Trail Notes; Ascent of 
“Matternhorn Peak”; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes. 

No. 23.—Volume III, No. 3, pp. 189 to 270.—Parks and Peaks in Colorado; The 
Work of the Division of Forestry in the Redwoods; The Mazamas on Mt. 
Jefferson; Wagon Trips to the Sierra; The Big Basin; The Re-Afforesting of 
the Sierra Nevada; The Descent of Tenaya Cafion; An Ascent of Cathedral 
Peak; A Glimpse of the Winter Sierra; Notes and Correspondence; For- 
estry Notes. 

No. 24.—Volume III, No. 4, pp. 271 to 339.—The Mazamas on Mt. Rainier; Lassen 
Buttes; From Prattville to Fall River Mills; Zonal Distribution of Trees and 
Shrubs in the Southern Sierra; Mt. Washington in Winter; Round About 
Mt. Dana; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Reports. 

No. 25.—Volume IV, No. 1, pp. 1 to 75.—Joseph Le Conte in the Sierra; El Capi- 
tan; Camp Muir in Tuolumne Meadows; The Sierra Club Outing to Tuol- 
umne Meadows; In Tuolumne and Cathedral Cafions; The Great Spruce 
Forest and the Hermit Thrush; From Redding to the Snow-clad Peaks of 
Trinity County; Trees and Shrubs in Trinity County; Notes and Corres- 
pondence; Forestry Notes; Reports. 

No. 26.—Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 77 to 176.—Into the Heart of Cataract Cafion; My 
Trip to Kings River Cafion (Reprint); Conifers of the Pacific Slope; Part 
III; Birds of the High Mountains; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry 
Notes; Reports. 

No. 27.—A Flora of the South Fork of Kings River from Millwood to the Head- 
Waters of Bubbs Creek. 

No. 28.—Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 177 to 252.—Among the Sources of the South Fork 
of Kings River, Part 1; With the Sierra Club in Kings River Cafion; Red- 
and-White Peak and the Head-Waters of Fish Creek; Mt. Whitney, Whitney 
Creek, and the Poison Meadow Trail; A New-Year Outing in the Sierra; The 
es of Volcano Mayon; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; 

eports. 
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29.—Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 253 to 323.—Among the Sources of the South Fork 

of Kings River, Part II; the Coast Sierra from California to Panama; Ralph 
Sidney Smith (In Memoriam) ; Climbing Mt. Brewer; Table of Elevations of 
Peaks in the Sierra Nevada Mountains over 12,000 feet; Kings River Outing, 
1902—Botanical Notes, etc.; Near the Kern’s Grand Cafion; Reports; Notes 
and Correspondence; Forestry Notes. 


. 30.—Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 1 to 85.—The Ascent of the North Palisades; Varia- 


tions of Sierra Glaciers; How Private Burns Climbed Mt. Pinatibo; The 
Hillside Farmer and the Forest; The Notable Mountaineering of the Sierra 
Club in 1903; On the Trail with the Sierra Club; The Completed Le Conte 
Memorial Lodge; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes. 


. 31.—Vol. V, No. 2, pp, 87 to 152.—Mt. Whitney as a Site for a Meteorologi- 


cal Observatory; The Water-Ouzel at Home; The San Francisco Peaks in 
April; Over Harrisons Pass with Animals; The Ascent of San Antonio; Sec- 
retary’s Report; Treasurer’s Report; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry 
Notes. 


. 32.—Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 153 to 270.—First Ascent: Mt. Humphreys; Address 


at Memorial Exercises; Mt. Lyell and Mt. Ritter Ascents by Sierra Club 

ing of 1904; A Deer’s Bill of Fare; Domes and Dome Structure of the High 
Sierra; Some Aspects of a Sierra Club Outing; The Evolution Groups of 
Peaks; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. 
33-—Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 271 to 328.—The Grade Profile in Alpine Glacial Ero- 
sion; Systematic Asymmetry of Crest-Lines in the High Sierra of California; 
The Tuolumne Cafion; Inscription for the Le Conte Memorial; Over Harri- 
sons Pass from the North with a Pack-Train; California Forestry Law; Re- 
ports; Notes and Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. 


. 34.—Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 1 to 74.—The Sierra Club’s Ascent of Mt. Rainier; 


Mt. Rainier, Mt. Shasta, and Mt. Whitney as Sites for Meteorological Obser- 
vatories; The Sky-Line of the Tatoosh Range; Mt. Rainier National Park; 
The Effect of the Partial Suppression of Annual Forest Fires in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains; In Memoriam; Joseph Le Conte; Wild Animals of Mt. 
Rainier National Park; The Sierran Puffball; Reports; Notes and Corres- 
pondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. 

All of above 2ie out of print, having been destroyed in the fire of April 18, 
1906. 
35.—Vol. vi. No. 2, pp. 75 to 152.—An Ascent of the Matterhorn; The Name 
Mt. Rainier’; The Second Kings River Outing; The Motion of the Nisqually 
Glacier, Mt. talators Report on the Kings River Cafion and Vicinity; Reports; 
Notes and Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes; Revised By-Laws 
of the Sierra Club. 


No.36.—Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 153 to 210.—The Aftermath of a Club Outing; Along 


No. 


No. 


No. 


the Foothills to Lake Chabot; Mt. Rose Weather Observatory; The Ascent of 
Asama-Yama; Reports; Secretary’s Report; Treasurer’s Report; Notes and 
Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. 

37-—Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 211 to 284.—The Hetch Hetchy Valley; To Joseph 
Le Conte, a Poem; Lake Ramparts; The Grand Cajfions of the Tuolumne and 
the Merced; The Water-Ouzel, a Poem; Photograph of the Water-Ouzel; Bird 
Life of Yosemite Park; An Easterner’s Impressions of a Sierra Club Outing; 
Indian Pictographs in Pate Valley; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Book 
Reviews; Forestry Notes. 

38.—Vol. VI, No. 5, pp. 285 to 336.—William Kent’s Gift; Redwoods; The 
Mt. Ritter Knapsack Trip; A Knapsack Trip to Mt. Ritter; The Yosemite 
Waters; Snowfall in the Sierra Nevada; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; 
Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. 

39.—Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 1 to 84.—The High Mountain Route Between Yo- 
ee and the Kings River Cafion; With the Sierra Club in the Kern Cafion; 
Down the Kern-Kaweah; An August Outing in the Upper Merced Cafion; 
Organization of Sierra Club; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Book 
views; Forestry Notes. 

40.—Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 85 to 140.—Camping Above the Yosemite—A Sum- 
mer Outing With the Sierra Club; From Ee, Cafion to Giant Forest—The 
Chronicle of a Knapsack Trip; Up From “The Land of Little Rain” to the 
Land of Snow, Being the Journal of a Sledging Trip Up Mt. Whitney in 
Winter; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Book Reviews. 


. 41.—Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 141 to 214.—The Observatory on Mt. Whitney; The 


Grand Circuit of the Yosemite National Park—Down Tenaya Cafion; On 
Mt. St. Helens With the Mazamas; A High Sierra Circuit on Headwaters of 
Kings River; Organization of the Sierra Club; Reports; Notes and Correspond- 
ence; Forestry Notes; Book Reviews. 

42.—Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 215 to 274.—Galen Clark; The Grand Cafion of the 
Tuolumne; Little Studies in the Yosemite Valley; The New Glacier National 
Park; The Ascent of Fujiyama; The Proposed Estes National Park; Winter 
in the High Sierra; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; 
Book Reviews. 
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No. 43.—Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 1 to 86.—Cathedral Peak and the Tuolumne 
Meadows; Little Studies in Yosemite Valley; The Kings River Outing of 
1910; A Vacation Trip to Mount Kinabalu in British North Borneo; Ascent 
of Red Peak; The Discovery of the Nest and Eggs of the Gray-Crowned 
Leucosticte; The Passing of Our Mountain Meadows; Fire and the Forest— 
The Theory of “Light Burning”; Organization of the Sierra Club; Reports; 
Notes and Correspondence; National Parks; Trout Planting; Forestry Notes; 
Book Reviews. 

No. 44.—Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 89 to 149.—Little Studies in the Yosemite Valley; 
Four Mexican Volcanoes; Stevenson and California; Early Summer Birds 
.in the Yosemite Valley; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; 
Book Reviews. 

No. 45.—Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 150 to 248.—With the Sierra Club in 1911; Some 
Birds of the High Sierra; Knapsacking Across the Kings-Kern Divide; The 
Devil’s Postpile; The Mazama Club Outing to Glacier Peak; Sherbrooke Lake 
Outing of the Alpine Club of Canada; The Golden Trout of Cottonwood 
Lakes; A Plea for the Conservation of Wild Flowers; Organization of the 
Sierra Club; Editorials; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Trout Planting; 
National Parks; Are National Parks Worth While? Forestry Notes, Book 
Reviews. 

No. 46.—Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 249 to 293.—A Midwinter Trip Through Nevada’s 
Mountain Park; The Mountain Bluebird and the Wood Pewee; The Steer’s- 
Head Flower of the Sierra Nevada; Organization of the Sierra Club; Edi- 
torials; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; National Parks; Forestry 
Notes; Book Reviews. 


The Scientific American Supplement for September 7, 1912, contains 
an article by J. E. Church, Jr., on “The Conservation of Snow,” which 
is of interest to Sierra Club readers. 


A library of about one hundred volumes, many rare and valuable. on 
strictly mountaineering topics, is for sale as a whole. The owner has been 
for many years collecting it and this sale affords an unusual opportunity 
to mountaineers. Catalogue will be sent and price quoted on application 
to the Secretary of the Sierra Club, 402 Mills Building, San Francisco, 
California. 


WantTep.—The first four volumes of the Srerra Crius BULLETIN. 
Write, stating price, to Henry F. Montagnier, Villa Margherita, San 
Remo, Italy. 


For Sate, at half price, a pair of very fine field-glasses. Any one inter- 
ested may inquire of the Secretary of the Srerra Cus. 


Srerra CLuB STATIONERY. 
The official die of the Sierra Club is now at the store of Paul Elder & 
Co., 239 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, who are prepared to execute 
orders for Club stationery. 














A Most Delightful Place to Spend a Vacation 


MO IONAL PAR 


The Crowning Glory of the Pacific Northwest 


With its vast expanse of glaciers, ice fields and snow-capped 
crags, giant trees and magnificent waterfalls. Switzerland itself 
offers nothing grander and more inspiring than Mount Rainier 
National Park, It is the Summer Playground of America. During 
the Park Season, June to October 


Double Daily Service 


From Seattle and Tacoma via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


For further information and descriptive literature address 


GEO. W. HIBBARD 


General Passenger Agent 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Seattle, Washington 





CROCKER’S 
SIERRA RESORT 


P. O. Sequoia, Tuolumne Co., Cal. 




















This celebrated mountain resort, on the Big Oak Flat Road, 
at the gateway to the Yosemite National Park, improved and 
modernized. 

A place for sojourn and rest in the Sierra Forest. Hot and 
cold baths, laundry and the best of everything. 

Automobilists make this their headquarters, from which they 
can visit the Yosemite Valley and the peerless Hetch Hetchy in 
all its natural beauty. Supplies, pack-horses and guides 
for the upper reaches of the Park, Tuolumne Meadows, Lake 
Tenaya, Tuolumne Canyon, and the finest fishing streams of the 
Sierra. 

Write for rates, stage time table, and further particulars for 
reaching this resort to above address, or Room 607 Crocker Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 








